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MORAL. PHILOSOPHY, 


. 1 the Science, Which teaches men their r dury, and the 
reaſons Bait, Ren. 7. PO PR 
The Rules of Life Wiang be 3 or r in e 
Theſe Rules are the Law—of Honour, —of the Land, 4 
Sof Seripture. | 
The Hrſt being coins by people of e to 
raise their intercourſe with one another, fa vours 
4 H whatever indulgences of the paſſions en not enn, | 
| an intercourſe, B. 1. c. 2. 3 
It regulates the duties only I e Fa p . 
9 Omits thoſe to the Supreme Being, and inferior. 
4 N The Second omits duties which are not 9 of com. 8 
7 pulſion. Biz, Og / BE ORLA 
45 Permits to go unpuniſhed crimes which eannot be de- 
fined. S. 2 ; 
Ik̃kf otherwiſe, it ould bs b EE freedom.” 
S The Third contains General Rules of Piety. B. f. c. 4. 
= Particular inſtances uſeleſs, becauſe innumerable, 
It preſuppoſes a knowledge of Natural Juſtice. 
The object of the Scriptures is to enforce en by 
q ne ſanctions, and a greater-certainty. 
. i Fence they do not ſuperſede the uſe of this Science, 
wor, their end being conlidered, are they nn 


i Moral Senſe. MM Tor Co Ger 
ether it exiſts cannot be found by experiment, 
Arguments for its exiſtence. _,_ 

1, We approve or eee certain odtions withs 
3 out deliberation -- lag d | 
Aq. This wt, ena or deen 5+ uniform and 

= : univerlal,. © £0 | i181; 2 ; 
1 £24..: 8 5 4 4 eee 


l | 1 0 - 3 5 
| * -—Apainſt i it. rſt, This uniformity of ſentiment does not : 
* per vade all nations. 
2d. Approbation of W conduct ariſes from a 
_ of its advantages. 5 ** 
The idea continues when the motive no longer exiſts, 
Receives ſtrength from authority, imitation, cc. 
The efficacy of imitation is moſt obſervable in children. 
34. There are no maxims s univerſally true, but bend 
to circumſtances. , 
Ath. There can be no idea without an object, ad in- 
dert is inſeparable from the idea of the object. „„ 
No dependence on the Moral Senſe in re reaſoning, be- 
danke ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from prejudice and habit. 
Could carry with it no authority, becauſe _— man 
would be his own judge. | 


£23295 10 - 


Human Happineſtrt. 
Happy is a relative term. B. 1. c. 6 3 
Happineſs does not conſiſt in ein 
Iſt. Pleaſures of Senſe, 1, | 
| - » Becauſe they are of ſhort duration at the time z 
| Becauſe they cloy by repeti ion; | 
| Becauſe eagerneſs oe intenſe FH takes "_— rent 5 
for others. 
Theſe objections are valid. independent of toſs of 
health, &. 
a⁊d. In exemption from *. en are without, a 
labour, &c. 
| Becauſe the mind muſt be Se ba. 
Hence pain is ſometimes a relief t to the uneaſineſ of 
| dee N e | | 
3d. ee mm en „%%% ò 
| Becauſe the higheſt in FARE are not REO and ſo in 
X proportion. l : 
35 N Becauſe , where mere is no competition, 
zs ſeldom e e 15 
Happineſs 


, Fs 's TL 5 
Happineſs i is to be: 13 0 of by the e happineſs . 

| of mankind, which conſiſts 1 8 jp 

" Iſt. The exerciſe of the ſocial alfections.” 
_ 2d. The exerciſe of the Wenkties of 7: or wind for 

an engaging end, 1 | 
| Becauſe there i is. no e without ſomething to 

hope We 2 
"Thoſe 3 are moſt er which are moſt | 

productive of engagement in the purſuit. e 
Therefore endeavours after happineſs in a future fiate 


bd nt #4 FIX 


produce greateſt happineſs i in this world, A 
725 In a prudent conſtitution of Had fr rd 
abits of themſelves are much the fame, becauſe what ; 


* Fa 4 
- : 
i +. af. 44 * 46 A 


I 


is habitual becomes nearly indifferent; 
Therefore thoſe habits are beſt, which allo 
gence ce in; the deviation from them. 3 
Hence that ſhould not be choſen as a a habit, which 
| Wh, to be a refreſhment, 6 bh 
"Hence by a parpequal change the fiock of happineſs 
is ſoon exhauſted, - PP To 4 
"4th. In health. i Bbc WR OD PLACE COLE 9 11 Fi Oe 
- Becauſe neceſſary for the enjoyment « of every pleaſure.” 
Becauſe itſelf i is a pleaſure, . the ſole happineſs. 
of ſome animals. 3 
From the above account follow two ER 2 
Iſt. Happineſs appears to be pretty equally diſtributed. 
2d, Vice has no advantage over Virtue with reſpect 


to Abs wenden happinelg: . N 


VIRTUE i is : | 

© Tha doing good to mankind, in bedkene to * * 5 

Hof God, and for the ſake of everlaſting happineſs.” . 

B. r. c. 7. - 

It may be divided i into duties towards Goh, wars 
®thers, and towards ourſelves, 


a 1 . 2 General 


11 1 
| Ent General Obſervations, (ORE 
rt, Mankind act more from habit chan  refletions 


B. . 
We know it from experience. 
This mode of acting beſt ſuits the exigencies of life. * 
© Therefore Virtue conſiſts in forming proper habits, 
Hence whatever, tends to a good habit is to be done 
for that reaſon, and vice verſa. 11 8 
ad. The Chriſtian religion has not aſcertained the 
preciſe « quantity of virtue neceſſary. to Salvation, 7 
Becauſe impoſſible | to be expreſſed or limited 
Hence rewards and e will bel in e 


to our deeds. Seas 5 
- "Theſe geber Poſtions » may 45 randy 
1ſt. A ſtate of happineſs cannot 'be expected by thoſe 


* 
3s $46 


who are conſcious of no moral or religious rule ; 
Becauſe, if ſo, an, both NOR. and. "moral, ws 


would 'be uſeleſs, i 8 
2d. By thoſe, who reſerve to themſelves me practice 


pf. any 5 f ſin; „ 


. 


* 


a. 3 # - 


Becauſe fach 3 would 8 every ee. 4 
Becauſe Scripture excludes ſuch hope. e Aae 
gd. A ſtate of unproftablenels will be puniſhed A 


' Becauſe o laid down in Seripture. 7 | 
4th. Where a queſtion of e 8 18 doubrful, we we 


— 3 


| bound to take the ſafe ide, 
Becauſe wh mars no a fk ine 


10 Het Moral Obligation. 0 


Note, c. 6. 


161 


Moraliſts all coincide in preſcribing the ſame rules of 


conduct, but differ in the reaſons e we are 8 
to purſue ſuch conduct. B. 2. c. 17. 


A man is hig ed when he is urged by a violent motive 


reſulting from the command of another. B. 2. c. 2. 
Why am I obliged to keep my word ? B. 2 
Becauſe urged by a violent motive (fear of e 


after death) reſulting from the commandof another. (God, * 


N. B. Puniſhments after r 59 for” granted, 


B. a, & N Like = 
To inquire what is our duty Is to inquire what is the 


will of God, B. 2. c. 4. | „ 


| Which may be found, 
1ſt. By his bee declaration in ſcripture, | 


2d. By the light of nature. | „ 


By which inquiring into the tendency of an ackion to 


promote or diminiſh the general An we find the 
will of God. B. 2. c. 4. 


N. B. Actions are to be conſidered here i in the (blind, 


of, he Deine Benevolence. DBakis get 


God wiſhes the happineſs of man. B. 2. c. 5. 5 2 1 


For he did not wiſh man's miſery ; * 


Becauſe he might have made every ages offenſwe. 


- which he has not. ty 


He was not indifferent 288080 it; 
Becauſe, if fo, all things came by chance. 
The world is full of contrivances, which ſhew deſign, | 
| Theſe contrivances for beneficial purpoſes; s 
Liable to evil, lt not conſtructed for that e 


Driliiy. 5 285 5 85 
| Whatever is expeſlient | is s right, B. 2, c. 6. 


N | The 


* 


r 3 


4 ˙ „„ „ oranges” I at I rn" 4 4 
_ n 


1 


* 
4 


92 — 


6 3 


The utility of A woral rule conflitutes the e tion | 
of it. 
This i is to be heed 5 by General Wa” B. 2. 5 7. . 
Becauſe actions are expedient or not according ro their 
general neee B. 2. c. W i 


Right and obligation are reciprocal.” B. 2. c. 05 a 
Therefore right ſignifies ©  conliſtent with the will of 
God. 0 9. and 4. | 
"Right i isa quality of perſons c or of ene 1 2 en 4 
Rights of perſons are Natural or Adventitious, Alien- 
able, or Unalienable, Perfe&, or Imperteg. Co IO, 
Natural Rights would belong to a man, although no : 
civil government ſubſiſted, as right to life, ke. 
Adventitious would not, as e of a General over 
his ſoldiers, c. : | 
Some, Rights are alienable, a as of Property, „ be. 
C. 20. 2a. Hos a 
Some Smale, as of huſband over ** Kc. 5 
Rights are perfect, which may be allerted by force, a as 
right to life, &c. C. 10. 1. 3. 
Imperfect may not, as W of a benefabtor to grati- 


, 


" 8 4 "_ w— 9 
3 ES - . , 


tude, &c. DL ST, DR IM, 3 . — 


Becauſe indeterminate. = 1 
Therefore to aſſert them by force i is i + oily with 


as general happineſs, that is, the Will of God. B.2, c. 4. 


Imperfection of a right refers only to force in aſſer n, 
not at all to the obligation of a right. 


General Rights of mankind are thoſe, which velong 


to the "one e eee B. 2. c. 11. 


Dienen 1d $05 © bh” 
"2A A right to ho & uits of the earth. S. r. 
Becauſe h for us Foy 19 55 
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4 
1 


N 


8 
» 
* _ 
Loy” 
2 
©» 
> 
6: 
WA. % 
8 
A 94 
N. 
** 
8. 
7 
go 


ching derives its value from the labou. 


N 
2. A right to the fem of ii . El 280 
Begauſe given by authority of God for Appart of lifes 
Therefore all waſte or miſapplication of them a ſin. 
Hence nothing ſhould be excluſive property, which 


Wet 


| can conveniently be common, and vice win og 


3. The right of extreme nekelfty. S. 3. 
As a right to uſe or deſtroy another 8 property, * VE 


neceſſary to our preſervation. 


Becauſe Diviſion of Property was not inflicuted to 


perate to the deſtruction of any. 


eee of Property. B. 3. c. 2% 


Advantages of it. 
Inereaſes the produce of the earth. 8. 1. 
Preſerves it to maturity. 2 2. | 
Prevents conteſts. S. 3. B91 
Improves conveniency of e 8. 4. . 


Right of Property in 7 ou. Seb 


Not founded on the tacit conſent of mankind. B 3. c. 4. 
Becauſe ſilence is not conſent where a perſon knew 
nothing about the matter. ie 
Not founded on labour being mixed with! it:: 
Becauſe this is juſt, only when the value of the labour 
is proportional to the value of the thing, or where the 
This plea will not give right in perpetuit © © 
Nor will it hold in RY ne of A aa log _ 
as a Navigator. 
The firſt right of ownerſhip enden foul the: 2 


right of man to appropriate to his own a what he ſtands 
in need of. B. 2. c. 10. ſ. 1B. g. c. 4. 


This will juſtify pen ee ang as ue as a a proviſion 


for natural exigencies. 


The real foundation of « our right i is rely 66 hom of the 


Land” 5 B. 3· Ce 4. 


property 


(ig8) . 


Property is eſtabliſhed by the will of God. B. g. 6. 2. 
Land cannot be divided into property without the re- 


F e ee of the Land. B. g. c. 4. 
Therefore ſo to ne it is © conſiſtent with the 
will of GH 
Hence right to proper ty in ge” * not W on 


the manner of the original e e 2 or on the * 


diency of the Law. 5 1 0 
Of theſe principles a bad nſe may. be nds: rat” 


But he is guilty in foro e/cioltin, who abi 30 not * . 


the ſpirit of the law. 


N. B. Property may be N wy the principal 


ſubject df the determinate relative duties. 


Promiſes. B. 3. c. x 71 


The obligation of them ariſes from the neceſlity of it 


to the well-being and exiſtence of fociety. S. 1. 
They are to be interpreted in the ſenſe in which the 
=] Tee was conſcious the promiſee received them. S. 2. 
Becauſe in any other ſenſe they would be equivocal. 
Hence the e * on the ee 
excited. 
Therefore tacit priomhferare binding. 
Promiſes are not binding, 
_ iſt, Where the performance is intpoſſible: | 8. 3. 
If the promiſer knows this at the time of ts; he 
raiſes an expectation which he knows he cannot tgratity, 
that is, breaks a promiſe. 20 
Ad. Where the performance is l B 


Beeauſe the e was: under: a en e to 


„ eee known ile 


This holds . 45 "ada was known « to 


he parties at the time of the promiſe, or not. 
The reward of a ey when reg p ought 0 be 


- pads. > 22 
, « 1 ; * * * 


a . ? * 94 : : * Ae 4 
5 i 10 


n rr 2 — 


„ 


8 
8 
1 


11 271 


Berauſe periormance : the promiſe does not increaſs | 
the ſin. ith 04 19 4 2 

A promiſe is hiding: if} it be Janie, when demanded, 
. though it were not ſo at the time of promiſing, 

A promiſe is not-unlawful, when it produces no effe& 
beyond what would have raken places, had the ile 
never been made: 4s 

Becauſe the public loſe noche 0 he promiſe, when 
they could have gained nothing without it. 
3d. Where they contradict a former e ge 
HBecauſe the performance is then ahn: 47 5 
th. Before acceptance; 1 1691 ED 
| Becauſe no expectation has been voluntarily excited. 
th. Which are releaſed by promiſee. 
6th. In certain caſes; where they are enen 
Ith. Which were made in fear; 
Becauſe the general eee would be hurtful 
to mankind. ele od eg 18 0 


1 are under hs ſame laws as ; promiſes, - UT 

Although the violation of them ſhews want of reve- 
rence to the Supreme Being ; the performanee of. them, 
where they become ufa ſhe ws greater. 


A Contract is a mütnab pretiitee u 71 207; 
15 THO is to be ee in che go N 9 


Contradts of Sale; 85 7. 


The Seller! is bound to diſcover the faults of a he 
+ ſells; . | 

Rechen the . did not 80 Ae C. 6. | 

Paſſing bad money is an article of this kind. 

The tradeſman is bound to ſell at market price; . 

Becaufe ee by the e . 6. 
2 )J Innumerable 


3 „ 55 
Innumerable caſes muſt be determined by cuſtom; 
Becauſe the contracting parties wrap include . 7 


"i 3 1 1 * ” g - 
£ P 


rules of cuſtom as conditions of fale. 


Contracts of. Hase., e e 


No line is to be taken on eicher fie, which 
was not expected by the other. ö C. G 


Contract: of lending of . oy 


Which-is divided into inconfumable (Loowhers the 
thing lent isitſelf to be returned) and conſumable, (i. e. 
which « can be en e in une as enger 1 
&e. 2 

If bs thing lent be loſt or damaged, who'! is wo bear 
the lofs ? . 

Where the owner FIR ale ilk, ne dias; it; 
Bieeauſe an implied condition of hs contract. B. 2.c. 6. 

It an eſtate, during a leaſe, be altered in its value, the 
| hirer takes the conſequences only of thoſe alterations, 

| which might be expected by the parties, e. 8. 


Contract concerning the lending of Money. 
ns. 


The prohibition in Scripture in fury was meant 
only for the Jews. 
Uſury, that is, intereſt Seco to the will of the ; 
lender, is agreeable to natural equity. 
It is neceſſary that it ſhould be under regulations, as 
by chat means it will contribute to general happineſs; 
Becauſe it checks the Sccammancn of WRang without 
induſtry. | | 
Becauſe it enables men to adventure i in trade. he 
© Becauſe it enables the State to borrow. 8 2. 
Money borrowed in one country and paid in another 
is to be paid ſo that the lender is not the ſufferer, C. 6. 
So if he value ag coin be altered, 


$ 


A man 


on” 


A man is bound to pay money, when Mp lawful me- PR 
thod i is in his power ; e 
| Becauſe on this ſecurity credit was given. B. 3. c. 6. 
Impriſonment of inſolvent debtors is juſt, being a pub- 
lic puniſhment for a crime. B. 3. c. 10. B. 2. c. 8. 
Properly put in the power of the creditor, becauſe he 
is moſt likely to be vigilant, and. e it adds to his 


ſecurity. | 
It is unjuſt in the creditor to impriſon an unfortunate | 


__ debtor; ; 
Becauſe he puniſhes, whtere there is no erime accord». 


| ing to the p of the law. 


Contracts of Servi. B. 3. c. 11. 


The Maſter's authority extends no farther than the 
terms of the contract will juſtify. _ 

Contracts of Service are fobjeft to the kg laws as 
promiſes are. 

Rules of cuſtom are tacit NG of the contract. . 

The Maſter is reſponſible for every thing done by a 
ſervant under the general authority committed to him. 

Becauſe people act with ay 9 under this expec · 


tation. | 
To give a bad ſervant a 108 character is criminal. 


The reverſe of this is equally, if not more criminal, 
A maſter is obliged to check vice in his domeſtics ; 
Becauſe he has authority, which he is grcerpd by 
. Scripture to uſe for that purpoſe, | 


Contracts of Labour. 
- Commiſſions. B. 3. c. 12, 


Whoever undertakes another's buſineſs, promiſes to 
|  H—_ the ſame care den it as if it were his 9 and 


no more. 
2 caſes are fabjee to the lame laws as promiſes 


* b. 3 C. fo 
B 2 Hh Parinerſhips 


(44) 
” Partnerſhip. . 3. 


Binding in the ſame 9 as all contrads that is, 


romiſes. | 
Diviſion of Stock muſt depend on cuſtom or agree- 


ent. 
8 to "natural equity = profits ſhould be 
divided between the labouring partner, and him who 
| provides money, in the proportion of intereſt of ory 
rms 2 of labour. „ = 


In offices, as ke of Colleges, &c. a man per- 
Forms his duty who IR what his "ans expected 
of him. 


Becauſe this was the expectation on 2 both ſides at the | 


time of contract. | 
An Office may not be diſcharged by a deputy, | 

1ſt. Where confidence is io pore in the e 
abilities of the perſon elected. 

2d. Where the cuſtom binders. 855 

2d. Where the duty from its nature cannot be ſo well 
performed by a deputy. _ 

4th. Where to employ deputies from genera conſe. 
quences would be bad, as in the army. 

Non- reſidence of parochial clergy does not fall under 
theſe heads. £ 


* Revenues of the Church are a common i fund for the 


ſupport of the national religion. 
Zo to be Jjodged of in its diſtribution. 


Les. . 15. 


A Lie i is a breach of promiſe ; becauſe in diſcourſe 
mere is a tacit promiſe to ſpeak the truth. 

The general conſequences of lying are bad : | | 

| Becauſe confidence is neceſſary te to the + intercoprſe of 
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would 1 not be. Vide. B. 3. c. 3. 5 


| if; 18 * 

Hence « white lies“ are not entirely innocent. | 

(They habitually lead to others of a darker complexion) 

Hence too, pibous frauds, though meant to do good, are 
highly injurious to the cauſe of religion. = 
There are falſehoods which are not 8 and therefore 
not criminal. | | © 
- aſt. Where no one is deceived, as in novels, Kc. 75 

2d. Where no inconvenience reſults from the want 


of confidence in ſuch caſes, as where you tell a falſchood: 
to a madman, a robber, &c. 


Upon this principle we "Es deceive an enemy by 
feints, ſpies, &c. in war: 1 

But by no means in treaties, truces, Ae. 

Any wilful deceit is a lie. 

A man may act a lie. 

There are lies of omiſſion, 3 as where you conceal part 


of the truth. 


if ark c. _ | 
Forms of oaths vary in different countries, 8. 1. 
The ſignification is the Tame, viz. the calling of God 


to witneſs. S. 2. 


Our Saviour's words We oaths relate not to 


judicial, but wanton oaths. S. 3. 
Oatbhs receive their obligations from a belief thiit God 


: will puniſh perjury, which we have reaſon to think he 


Will. 8 ̃ 

1. Becauſe the perjurer implies a Ter of God's 
power, or contempt of it. | 
2. Becauſe perjury violates a 8 „ and 


therefore it is hurtful in its general conſequences. 


Hence a Quaker* s word, if broken, incurs the guilt 


ol perjury. . : 


. Promiſſory oaths are not binding where the promiſe 
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(6) 
An oath is ; deſigned for the ſecurity. of the impofer, 
therefore it is juſt A jurare in animum imponentis,” 
Dathsiin Evidence, C. 17. 


The witneſs ſwears to ſpeak the whole truth, 
Therefore to conceal part is per jury. 
This oath is not binding in ſome caſes according te 


the law of the land, that i ls, animus e 


Oath of Mlleviange, . 


Alerts not the extent of the ſubject's obedience, 
but the perſon to whom it is due. ; 
| Ik) be oath excludes 
1. All intention to ſupport the claim of another. 
2. All deſign, at the 1955 of depoſing . —_— 
prince. ” 
3 All oppoſition from private views. 
| It permits 
7. Refillance to the King, if beneficial to the Com- 
munity. 5 
* Difobedience to unlawful Ebi 
3. Does not requi © allegiance SIO he is depoſed. 


Oath againſt Simony. C. 20. 


Was meant to reſtrain the patron of a piece of prefer- 
ment from being influenced in his choice of a preſentee | 
by a bribe, or any benefit to himſelf. 7 8 

The law determines what is Simoniacal contract. 

bois Purchaſing a benefice already vacant. 

2d. A clergyman purchaſing the next turn of a bene- 


5 fice for himſelf directly or indirectly. 


3d. The procuring of any preferment by ceding to to 
the patron any right or portion of profit. 
Ath. A bond to reſign upon demand. 


. Oath 


I 
Oath to obſerve local Statutes. C. 21. 


The animus imponentis, that is, the meaſure of the 
Juror's duty, ſeems to be ſatisfied, when nothing is 
omitted, but what from change of .circumſtances the 
founder, it may be preſumed, would have diſpenſed with. 


- To come within this rule, the inconveniency muſt be 
waniffſt by being unlawful, p b N or e 


to the end of the inſtitution 


_ Subſcription to Articles of Religion. C. 24, 
The Subſcriber's aſſent is governed by the ſame rule 
of Fee page as oaths _ that 1 * the animus my | 


nentis. 


The impoſer, whoſe intentien l to be fatisfied, is the Y 


legiſlature of the 13th Elin. 
It is impoſlible that the teviſliqune: ces expect the 


aſſent of ten thouſand men, and that in perpetual ſuc- 


| _ ceſſion, to many hundreds of controverted propoſitions. 


The intention was to exclude from offices in the 


church 
1. All abettors of 8 3 
2. Anabaptiſts, at that time a powerful party on the 


Continent. 
3. The Pichia, who- were hoſtile to an epiſcopal 


Conſtitution. 


4. In general the members of ſuch edn lects, or 


| foreign eſtabliſhments as "threatened to overthrow our 


own. 5 84 
Some limitations of the patron's e may be neceſ- 


ſary to prevent unedifying contentions between neighs 


bouring teachers, or between the teachers and _ 


— congregations. | | 
This danger, if it exIR; ihe be obviated by cons 


ver ting the articles of N into 1 bac peace. 
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The Aiſpofal by Will 15 the produce' 4 perſonal has 
| bour: is a natural right; 

- Becauſe there is no it to the. continuance 20h the | 
. Ls 2 | 
Withzreſpett to other property, as of Land, the right | 
is adventitious; 

1. Becauſe at the dealt of the poſleſlor his want of it 


. Vide, B. g. c. 4. 


Becaufe if a man poſſeſſes any right of diſpoſal, the 


| poſe a right of diſpoſal for ever, which is abſurd. 


Therefore. this right is received from, and is to : 


| regulazed by, the law of the land. 


Hence, if informal, the will is not binding; 
Becauſe the conditions, upon which the Hehe: was obs 


tained, were not complied with. 


- Succeſſion to mee muſt be en by the law 
of the land. 

There are many eee 480% in ae. to Ss 
making and obſerving of Wills. Vide, B. 1. c. 3.1. 

Such as reſpe& to the intention of the e, 

Impartial love of children, &c. 

Fronten for poor relatives. „„ i; 


Charity... . 3. c. T. P. 2. 
Is the promoting of the happineſs of our inferiors, of 


h which there are three principal methods: 


Firſt method. By tender treatment of our domeſties ; 


1 _ dependents.” C. 2. 


It is our intereſt; for they will th their gratitude 
Þy being ſerviceable, and our obligation to them is 
much greater than theirs to us. 


It is our duty; becaufe we are e to mini the 


ſum of human happineſs. 5 5 
All uneaſineis therefore, which we occaſion without 


ajuſt cauſe is wron ; 
50 9 18 Wrong. Th : 


683 


een e ſame We to Slaves; 
Becauſe founded on a 2 independent of the 


contract of ſeryice. or l „ 


Slavery. 0 wn 
Is an gl to labour for another without nr 


of the ler an. 

This may ariſe rom crinjes chativiey, or debt. 
TUE" contin uanee bu ght to be in proportion” to 0 the 
= crime. 


= ' The Slave Trade ean be excuſed by ! of theſe 


1 Pr inciples. 


The neceſſity pleaded for i it is r diculous. 40 
The Chriſtian Scriptures interfere with no dit ; in- 
ſtiturion, and therefore not with flaver7 .ĩ 
If they had, a bellum ſervile might have enſued. 
This does not argue againſt a gradual emancipation. 
2d. Method, By Profeſſional Affiſtance. B. 2. c. 4. 
This kind of beneficence is chiefly to be 2 
from members of tlie Jegiflature, magiſtrates, legal and 
ſacerdotal profeſſions: 5 
Becauſe the law cannot provide for the poor in  theſs | 
eaſes, arid the rich can take care of themſelves, _ 
Every profeſſional. man has it in his a, to do * 
greateſt good at'the leaſt expence. 3 4 
za. Method. By Pecuniary Bounty. 1 5. 
We are obliged to beſtow relief on the poor. 8. "4 
= (The impulſe we feel indicates the divine intention.) 
E 1. Becauſe Pro operty was divided that all might haye 
1 A | Raſh, Vide, B. 2. c. 4 
2. Becauſe the Scripture enjoline us to beſtow relief. 
The manner of beftowing i it, $a... . 5 


7 - 


It is better to givea c conſiderable ſum among few, chan x 


the ſam e fum among many. _ 
To give to public charities, is eminently. leful, FI 
cauſe in thera money goes farther. 
3 5 |  Indiſcriminate 
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Indiſcriminate relief to beggars is not to be encou- 
raged. | 

That charity is moſt alelh, which efomNtes — ol | 

Charity is not to be kept ſecret, it by being publiſhed 
it may be uſeful in influencing others. - 


Few excuſes for not giving relief are iſ: 8. S 


| Reſentment : 


May be diſtinguiſhed into anger and revengy 
B. . | 
Anger is involuntary i in * degree. C. 0 
| Therefore, if checked, is no crime. 
Is finful, if it is ſuffered to continue * 
This i is the doctrine of Scripture. 8 f 
e which may appeaſe i it, are numerous. 


Revenge, C. 8. 


Is the infliction of pain on another, in confoanente of 
an injury received from him, farther than the yup. ends 
of reparation or puniſhment require. 
Is forbidden by Scripture, which forbids the neglen 
even of imperfect duties towards an enemy. __ 
At the ſame time the puniſhment of public offenders i is 
rmitted, 
" Becaule OED to public happineſs. | 
So, if it be from a good motive, correQion of 1 vice is 
proper in individuals. 
| It is productive of good. 
. Witneſs the ſecluſion of bad women from the com 
- pany of \ women of character. 
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eile. Dene,, c. . 25 
As unn abſurd ; © . : 
Becauſe the per ſon Wande oy be the fuferer, 
So alſo as a reparation; | 

5 "Becauſe it does not undo the i injury, 
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It is complied with for the ſake of faſhion, - 
Regard for rep tation will not juſtify. murder- 
In expoſtulating with the duelliſt, we have a was Dao to 


| ſupply his ene de o fall; 
Becauſe if he has no right to kill, he has no FO to 


Where the i injury is forgiven, and both parties ght 
for reputation's ſake, there is no diſtinction between the 
guilt of him who — pai bim wan ous > 


challenge, 

The law on this wad is zafulicienty..: 

But opinion cannot be controlled by civil 1 ; 

Therefore a Court o Honour, or 3 1 
leems the only remedy, | 

Litigation, C. 10. p. 2. 

Is not inconſiſtent with any rule of the Goſpel, when 
it is inſtituted with a view to the public good, © or with 
a view to the ends of juſtice and ſafety. BET 

It becomes unjuſt when inſtituted from any other mo- 
tive, and when it is carried on in any manner that does 
not moſt readily promote theſe ends. 


It is our duty to bring an offender to puniſhment 
wheat it is conducive to the public good, | 


Gratitude, Cs. 


Is a duty, becaule the violation of it would be perni- 
eious in its general conſequences; Hg 

Becauſe the Love of God cannot exiſt without i it. 

It does not ſyperſede other duties, 7 


Slander, 6, I2, 


| Slander i is the producing of gratuitous: miſchief. 3 
Speaking is W, if the W and motive are the 
fa me. S 
"Fm may be u to the ſacceſs of malice. 
| 1 „ Ft 


: ( 43 ) 
If the end is bad ſo are the means. 0 


The guilt muſt be meaſured by the miſery 8 
The guilt ot inconſiderate Slander can in . of 
regard to general conſequences; 


Therefore ſhews want ob. my been ber | human g 
eee | | 1 


Of Relative Duties, which reſult from, the 
2 Conſtitution of the Sexes. B. 3. p. 3. 


The conſtitution of the Sexes | is the foundation of 


Marriage. 
Collateral to the ſubject are fornieation, ſedudtion, 


| 
1 
. 
'F 
'F 
= 
1 
\' 
4 
'F 
1 


g adultery, inceſt, polygamy, divorce. 1 

f aden to it are the fre duties of Parent 

A UG o derer. nimue, Fa 1. 1 
5 They promote = 
N iſt, The private comfort of ory mea eſpecially of 

| ; females. 

| ; Whatever promotes the happineſs of the majority, 18 

1 binding upon the whole. | 

{ 2d. The better eee of * and renten 

| = for them, 1 

8 2d. The peace of ſociety. 

i | ath. The better government 05 fociery.” 8. 4: & 5. 


— 


5th. The encouragement of. N 


Fornication. C. Y 
N The Guilt of i it conſiſts in, 
Rt. Its tendency to. -diminifh the number of marriages, 
24. Encouregement of profiitution and its miſeries. 
24. Encourpgement 
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Society, 


conduct is pernicious in its general eonſequences; 


proca Wy. 


| a” 


aid Encouragement of habits of tewdneds; 1/155 27 
n it incurs ache guilt of a general conſt 
es of Jewdnelſs. © 1 i 


5 ach. The neee as be loathſome diſeale. PO x 


It is expreſsly forbid by Scripture: 445. 124.50 885 
Licenſed brothels vitiate the public opinion. 
The keeping of a miſtreſs is not the ſame as marriage, ö 
becauſe not ſo beneficial to the woman and her nen. : 
Is a crime; 
.. 1ſt, Becauſe it is fornication; | 
2d. Becauſe | it is mieten in its 7 rs conſequences 


B. 2. c. 8. 


Seduchion. 0. 3. 


"I a fraud of which the injury is threefold. 
1ſt, To the woman, who ſuffers the pain of ſhame, 


and ſuſtains the loſs of her reputation, and mos 10 


her moral principle. 

The evils ariſing to the woman in conieguenide are 
great, and the ſeducer i incurs the alle of them. 
_ 2d. To the family. 7 e 
3d. To the n, eee loſe a valuable member of 


Adultery. 0. as” 10 ellry mb 
Where the man ſolicits the chaſtity of cho woman, he 
incurs the guilt of Seduction in every reſpet., 
The crime of both parties is aggravated by the extreme 
miſery brought upon the huſband, and children. 
The guilt is independent of diſcovery, becauſe ſuch | 


And is a breach of the Marriage Vow before God. 
Prior tranigreſſion of either party is no juſtification; 
Becauſe the r vow 47 1 e on Techs 
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The Scripture makes a difference between amen 
and adultery. 5 
Chriſt's opinion of the e e By the fin cannot be 
inferred from his words to the adulterous woman, 

He told Refs She had © ſinned.?? 


Inceſt, 8. 505 L | 
Should be kept i in utter abhorrence to preſerve chaf. 


tity in families. 


Reſtrictions extending to remove e degrees of kindred : 
are ſounded on poſitive laws, 
Which are juſtifiable becauſe beneficial 1 in their gene- | 
ral 3 in diffuſing wealth, &c. 


Polygamy, C. 6. 
May be judged to be againſt the will of God,. 


+ Becauſe he has ereated very * n numbers of 


each ſex, 
And becauſe it is hurtful in its general conſequences, 
For iſt, It diſtracts the affections. 

29. It diſſolves the vigour of the faculties, 

23d. It debaſes half the creation. 

4th. It provides leſs for the children, 

It produces no benefit in population. 

The words of Chriſt, © whoſoever putteth away his 
« wife, and marrieth another, committeth en 
12 a prohibition of it. 

1 i retained _ where Chriſtianity i is not proſe, 


Divorce, „ i 


B Dees) is meant the tifolucion- of the Numer 


contract at the will of the huſband. 


If it be toy mutual conſent, it is equally lable to ob- 


jection. 


Except « on account of the duties, which parents. owe 


to their children, there is no reaſon in nature why mar- 


riage ſhould not be diſſoluble like other contracts. 
General | 


| 3 
> CRF 
General conſequences require that it ſhould be i in- 
diſſoluble ; 5 
1. Becauſe it tends to ee concord berween the 
parties. | 
2d. Becauſe new objects of deſire wands ends 
be ſought after, if men could at will be releaſed from 
the matrimonial tie. 
The Law of Nature admits of an excepticn'i in ann 
of the injured party in caſes of adultery, deſertion, &c. 
By no means in caſe of pee viſhneſs, &c. though not 
trivial reaſons; becauſe the unhappineſs of one pair 
muſt be ſacrificed to general conſequences. 
The Seripture allows divorce only in 1580 of adultery. 
So does the Law of the Land. 
Inferior cauſes may juſtify the ſeparation of chi parties, 
if che care of the children does not require that ow 
ſhould live together. 
In caſes of tyranny in the huſband the law provides a 
divigce a menſa et thoro. : 
In theſe caſes the marriage is not diſſolved; becauſe 
the general conſequerices would be hurtful. 
Sentences, which releaſe the parties @ vinculo matri-' 
monii, do not diſſolve a martigs 3 but nn that it 
never exiſted. | ; 


Marriage, 0. 8 


Is a n ceremony from cuſtom onl7. 
Which part ſhould give the W has been ſettled 
by faſhion. . 

As it is at preſent, i it Cas to 1 has: aſliduity and 
reſpec, which are wanted to W for the inſe· 
riority of their ſtrength.” g. | 

What duties the vow creates. are expreſſed in the 
ceremony. 

„AK. witneſſed 1 — 1 God; e if broken, 


incurs the greateft HON of a violated oath. 
| ns Obedience 
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„ Obellence on the part of the wife is ordere 
it is neceſſary that one party ſhould ſubmit. | 
He may conſcientiouſly marry, who wiſhes and ex- 
1 -20t to entertain an affection for his wife. Feng 
I The * TER is violated,” 
out Dy Adultery. 
_ 2d, By behaviour, which knowingly renders the - life 
of the other miſerable. 
The Law of the Land ROE the ak ee of the Pa- 
rents a: wer ds under certain reſtrictions. | 


Duty of Parents, 2 9. 1 50 fl 
Is of great importance in che claſs of duties from] its 
general conſequences. -_ f 
Admits of definite rules, which 1 may de explained 
under the heads of 
1ſt. „ 
- Becauſe ſomebody muſt Asista "_ children, and 
parents have no right to burthen others. 
- Nature indicates it in the perſon of the mother. 
The Scriptures order ie. > | 5 
ad. Education; 
Becauſe neceſſary for the child's en being in Society. 
2. A reaſonable proviſion for the child's happineſs in 
reſpect to onrwars Da which Fawn three 
things. 
ſt. A ſituation ſuited « to Hſe reaſonable expectation 
And habits. gi, 
2d. A proviſion. * OY dn 
(Theſe ee TP heed? with the condition of the 
Parent.) 10 in 
Hence iron ſhould be delta in that eln 17 
which they were born, or in which others of ſimilar 
| expectations are accuſtomed to be placed. | 


Hence a ROO. is Bann in We a difference 1 in 
7 6 ; . ee 


need ef his fortune from dee Ny 
After their exigencies, the expectations of ves | 
may be ſatisfied according to primogeniture, 5 
This point, together with general expediency, ak 
the difference of claim between FREE children and 5 
| baſtards. Le 5 — 


Still a parent is bord! to provide for a baſtard: 

After a proviſion | for exigencies, a parent may pro- 
portion his childrens' ſhares according to their behaviour, 

Difinheriſon, nearly abſolute, Is juſtifiable only in 
cafe of utter incapability of managing an inheritance. 

The third thing required in a proviſion for the child's 
happinehs is 4 probable ala for his virtue. 

THI: nay be attained, 3 


105. ST . 
2d. By mewing a a good Aan 2 5 
34. By correcting his early inclinations, and Glos 

| of him in a ſituation leaſt dangerous. to his n 


character. e 8 | 5 1 


Tue Rights of Parents, . C. 10. + 3. p. $7 


| (That is, ſuch as may be enforced a by eoereion) reſale 
F their duties. | 

& parent has a righe to 4 authoriry, which: is 
neceſſary in the exerciſe of his duties. 


Hence a Guardian has the ſame. + 
Parents have a _ to choole profeſſions for choir 
children; | 15 is 
© Beeauſe it is nevefliny to determine before civy © can | 
judge for themſelves a 
In competition of Sense de dle wife here aifo owes | 
obedience to her huſband; | | 
Parents have no right over the kyes oft their children, 
or to ſel 1 ohms into'flavery. 
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They exceed their authority 1 they conlule their 
own intereſt at the expence of their childrens? rde 


Duty of Children, bend 1 1. | . a 
2 May be conſidered, 1 


1 . During childhood. 


Here the childrens' ſubmiſſion muſt be implicit. _ 

2d. After they have attained to manhood, and con- 
tinue in their parent's family. | 

| Beſide the general duty of gratitude to parents, they 
are bound to obſerve the regulations of the family. 

3d. After they have attained to manhood, and have 

left their father's family. . 
In this ſtate the duty to parents is fi mal the duty of 
filial gratitude, which juſt ſo much exceeds other obliga- 
tions, by how much a parent ] has been a greater bene- 
factor than any other friend. : 

It requires of children to endeavour by every means 
to promote their parents comfort, and to contribute io 
their ſupport, if they ſand in need of it. 

A Parent has no right to deſtroy his childrens hap- 
pineſs. 

He has therefore no right to oppoſe his childrens? 
marriage where they have a real inclinatjon, or to force | 
them upon one which they diſlike. 

In this latter caſe the child muſt bece me guilty of 5G 
varication ; and parental, like all huwan ak muſt 
youre, where obedience is criminal. 

Nor has the Parent a right to compel a child to chooſe 
a profeſſion, to which he may be averſe. | | 

- In every caſe the child is bound by. gratitude to try 
earneſtly, and with ſincerity, to conquer his own ineli- 7 


nations, before he may act for himſelf, 


A Parent has no right to interfere, where a cruſt i is 


repoſed perſonally in the ſon. Vide B. 3. p. 2. c. 11. 


The duty of children is commanded by Gd. 
n N 8 55 6 | Duties 


OE 3 29 ' 5 
e to,0urſe en, B. 3 


Thie diviſion i is retained for the ſake of method. 
Whether in a ſtate of nature we may defend the molt 
ee, perfect 8 405 xd ben We ee is very 
n B. e; ws fi 7; S141 
Becauſe we cannot ſo cally Balan bauen the; ge- 
moral conſequences of yielding, and the particular effect 
of reſiſtance, which the perſon attacked is bound to do. 
This 3 is W er 1 8 the CITY of civil 
lociery.. K 2 80 
Hence the individgal injured is ; bound to o ſubmit to 
public arbitration. 1 5 488 
Where it may be neceſlary for our avail all 
extremities are juſtifiable.” 
This is evident in a 5 of: cvs; nor is the eaſe 
altered: in civil ſociety. 1 5 eh Of ® 
Beeauſe, by ppl the er cannot interpol tp 
Soca, nor can they compel reſtitution. ! | 
The defence of e n to N the made, 18 
tremities. 35 ; 
*. In other caſes he! * of the lang! is our beſt e gu ide! 
Hence Homicide, in England, is juſtifiable. 
1ſt, In preventing the commiſſion of a crime, which | 
when committed would be puniſhable with death. - 
zd. In neceſlary Nr to Oy the kd into | 
execution. : 
N. B. The rights. of war are not here taken i into o dn 
account. | us FS * 3H SH 


790 3 Drunkenneſs.. 0. 3 


Caſual exceſles incur all, in ſome degree, of the Wolle 
and danger, which attend habitual drunkenneſs. 

We compute the guilt « of i it from its whe ane which | 
conſiſt, I £ Ui | 
Iſt. In its Wenne moſt cane into extraya- 
gances of anger or ſins of lewdneſs, | eg 

D 3 5 5 ad. 
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ad. It diſqualifies men from the duties of th eir ation. | 
3d. It is attended with pb which can ſeldonk 
be ſpared. | - 81 . f? evi; Ty y 


Ach. It exeates ouncaGineato che family of the druckard 


Sth. It ſhortens life. vi ein Text 

Theſe conſequences may not all 1 dee 
LabjeR ; but the n wildhief of IN en 
toenlue. | ien + 

It is forbidden in the Scriptures," „ Somali; to 

The guilt of any action of a e man bewdilthe 
Gen proportion to the guilt of the like in a ſober man, 


that the probability of its _ the net pn 1 
en bears to ee "FED 


| Suicide, B B. 4. e. Ming Ko 


Reſts on this queſtion.. May every ehe pleaſe | 
« to deſtroy his life, innocently do ſo??? | 321 
er. rule or limit for ſuicide is aſigned; mut 
lead t to a toleratian of it in all e in which, chere is 
danger of its being committed. 20 9 7 % 

The general conſequences of eh e wouldbez 

iſt. The loſs to the community of many valuable lives. 

2d. The »Bi8jon bal ny: d 1.0h and e , wm 
. Er et e ft if 

34d. The throwing off a an rern of meliorarig 
aur condition in a future ſtateee 
Every caſe muſt alſo be e e by bleu 
enten. % In 31 FEA 

Scripture She, the fin of Suicide.” 

hve By n of human life a as a 2 {erm preſcribed to 
us. | 

a By inculeating patience as'a great virtus. BEL / 

34. By the conduct of che Apoſtles. 

The above does not argue againſt the right of 4 Star 


over We Ares of its ſubj ects. 


* | ; 
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A Becau ſe 


. 5 * * 


1 * 
mers the State receives this power not from the 
conſent of collected * but from the Will of 


244319] 


God. B. = e. 4. 5 | 3 i 5 2 


* & 


Bae deci 7 5 54 21 1 


Signify duties, of which God is the object. 
Silent Piety, acceptable as it is to God, does not ſu- 
rſede the external duties ; which "Op be vided. into 

al and Reverenee. 
Worſhip i is made p of of mad thanklgiving, and 
rayer s © 
Prayer aprt chem all. 


Of the Duty and Efficacy of. Prayer, as. 11 47 
; pears from the light of Nature. C. 2, 


It i is probable God expects thoie- intreaties from us, 
2 — we . uſe to borne 7 being on hom we 
lepend. * | | 
The ſame may be ſaid of Thankſgiving.” 
Prayer is neceſſary to keep up a ſenſe of God's agency, 
The duty of Prayer depends on its efficacy; _. 
Which the perfect wiſdom of the Deity” does Not 
argue againſt, i 
For he may withhold a favour unleſs s requeſted by 
prayer; 
Tl 1ſt, Becauſe, on that very account, it may produce 
f good effects on the perſon.” 
2d. Becauſe it may encourage Hevollig: i" 
zd. Becauſe prayer, has a tendency ti to amend the pett- 
tioner Hhimfelr,” net 
It is not neceſſary to devotion that tue petitioner 
ſhould know the circuit of cauſes 72 WHIEK Tis 1 
N prevail. , 
Me have no proof that ker isa part of that 
perfect Winlom, which is 3 to conſiſt in bringing 
a Ys about | 


TC T2} 


about the moſt beneficial ends by the moſt bengficiat 
means. 
To ſay God muſt 40 by one, or any rule, i is to aſſert 
what | is beyond our comprehenſion. { 
It is no objection to the efficacy of prayer chat the 
effects of it are not always ODVIOUS 3... ; 
| Becauſe it is beneficial that they ſthauld not "uy 8 5 
The cuſtom of n one efſog to intercede for 
many is juſtifiable 3 _ | 
g For the happineſs of many . — 4 on the good 
| offices, and why may it not on the yatereetlions, of one 
individual? 


"of the Duty of. Prayer as | repreſented bY 
550 Scripture. "i 5 50 


The Scriptures not only affirm the] propriety Th prayer 
in general, but furniſh precepts which W particular 
topics and modes gf prayer. . or wet adP 
They teach the duty and efficacy 5 prayer: in Werren 
Alfo of prayer for particular fayours by name 
Of prayer for public national bleſſings ; | | 
Of interceſſion for others; ; 8 
Of the repetition of unſucceſsful intreaties, ie "4 
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Private Prayer, Falk 5 Public 


Worſhip, C. 4. one 
Each has its ule, and cerefore does not 5 the I 
r ; : 6 
Private prayer enables men to Rack wants, which can- 
not be the ſubject of public prayer, S. 24. | 
It is generally accompanied with more actual and | {or - 
lemn thoughts, which make a laſting impreſſion, EE 
It is particularly ſanctioned by our Saviour. | 
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Family Prayer, . 


4 OE 8 uſeful from its influence upon the 
5 members of a . 1 e 


Public W orfhip, © S. 3. 


By 4 means a great part of mankind are inſtructed 
in religious knowledge, who would other iſe not be. 
As the general conſequences of the example are good, 
every individual is bound by the General Rule to attend. 
Public Worſhip has alſo theſe advantages: is 

xſt. It has a tendency to unite mankind e and : 
to enlarge the generous affections. 5 
Ad. It promotes humility in the higher, ack proper 7 
dignity in the lower claſs of mankind, by placing them 
under the impreſſion of conſeering. their equal relation 


to the Deity. _. 
Of Forms of Prayer in Public WW Porſhip. Coe: 


Liturgies not being enjoined or forbidden in Scripture . 

maſt be judged of by their expediency. 
A Liturgy, | 

xt. Prevents abſurd or extravagant Adele to God. 

2d. It prevents the confuſion of extempore prayer. 

3d. It ſupplies, in ſome eee the ne of 

the deliverer. 

Joint prayer, which is = end of a congregation, , p 
without a Liturgy, is impoſſible. 

Our Saviour authoriſes a fixed form of prayer by Ke 

pointing the Lord's prayer. 
IT The properties required in a Liturgy are, 

3ſt. That it be compendious. 1 ; 

Brevity may be ſtudied too much, for it is neceſſary, . 
that the attention, which llumbered in one part, my be 
recalled in another. | | 5 

ad. That it expreſs Juſt ,conceptions of che divine 
| nne ; F 

7 Becauſe, 


} 


ta) 


Becauſe by it che popalar notions of God are formed. 
A. That it recites ſuch wants as the ee are 
likely to feel, and no other. „ N e 
Upon this principle our State prayers are too 1 5 
4th. That | it contain as few controverted 1 7 


28 poſſible. © 
Tue 97 of Sabbatical Inſtitutions; G: © 

That feaſons ſhould be ſer apart for Religious Worſhip 
is founded on the reaſons that make Worſhip a duty. 
That they be at ſtated intervals, and be obſerved b 
all at the ſame _ is eaſieſt and beſt for the conn 
nity. . 
The day appoinred may be Sunday, e ell van 
other day. 
This reaſoning refers only to the time occupied m di- 


Line ſervice. X 
The manner of the Chriſtian Sabbath is to be defended 


upon its general expedieney. a 
1ſt. lt contributes better to the happineſs of the labo · 
rious part of mankind, chan my rere indulgencies of 
leifure. | 
| (Novding | is 100 by this interruprion- of public in- 
daſcy.) 
1d. it leaves an opportunity for ; religious Wett- 
3d. It gives | happineſs w/the liewes ereation. 


Of the Scripture account of Sabbatical nf. 
Tiont. C. 7. 


The Lein! Sabbath was fit infficured in the wider. 
neſs: 

For it never mentioned tin then, and Ezekiel and , 
Nehemiah ſpeak of it as being | mn” 

The Hiſtorian in Fer. c. 2. writing after it was ; infti- 
tuted, there nn the 8 8 of its inſtitution. 


The 


tw) 


The Jews abſtained from every kind of 3 and 
permitted their ſlaves and cattle to reſt; they facrificed 
double ſacrifice, and held holy convocations on this day. 

Two queſtions concern the Chriſtian Moraliſt: 

1ſt. Whether the command by which the Jewiſh 
Sabbath was inſtituted extends to Chriſtians ?- f 8 5 
| 1 It appears not; 1 

For it ſcens to have been part of he reer law of 
the Jewiſh policy; ; 1 

Becauſe it Was firſt — drefted to ths Jew wiſh 
people viegess) 21: 05545757 29, 05 mou Bw 

The Sabbath is deſcribed as a Len berween God and 
the people of 19460475 os le 

It is in its nature a \ berederb b daes, Uke other 


ſeaſons appointed by the Levitieal la xx. 
If it be binding on Chriſtians; it muſt bind as. to ihe 
days be. which are not regarded. id ei i, 


The obſervance of the Sabbath mö tei of the articles 
enjoined by ine Apoſtles in lf 35th cla, St. Pay 
mentions it as à Jewiſli ritu ll. 

The two objections to the command's not being, 'of 
| univerſal obligation Are +... -. at Os 

iſt, The e given for ith in a the fourth command- 
nne 3 5 1 

2d. Its 1 one of the e ee ee eee 

| Theſe are of no wenne : 

The firſt; becauſe different reaſons. were given bre. 
count for different circumſtances in the command; 

The ſecond; becauſe in the Scriptures, poſitive: duties, 
which are of partial, and natural, which are of imivetfal 
Warn are indiſcriminately Sdlumierat d“ e 

The fecond queſtion is, Whether Chriſt delivered 
« any new command upon the ſubje&, or whether any 


day was appropriated to the ſervice of rell gion by the 
N. antherity or ee of the W 75 


(3) 
2 It appears that there was, 
Becaule the holding of religious aſſemblies on hs firſt 
day of the week was ſo early and univerſal a a in 
the Chriſtian Church. . tris gp” 
The Apoſtles ſeem to have Sadie W 12il | 
A ceſſation upon that 7 from labour was not or- 
derec. | 
Becauſe. the "Rag to wha ths goſpel Was. firſt 
preached, had already a Sabbath of reſt. 
It does not appear that Chriſt or his Apoſtles meant 
he — cuſtom to be retained, the 2 _ aa 


changes... 
From an ane it appears, : 
That aſſembling upon the firſt day of ds week for 
divine worſhip is a law of Chriſtianity z 
That the reſting on that day is a human :nflitution ; 3 
Which is binding on individuals becauſe Hf | its bene- 
ficial general conſequences;  _ 
And is recommended by its 1 to many of 
the uſes for which God appointed it to the Jews. 


By. what ads and omiſſions the Duty of the 
_ Chriſtian Sabbath is violated. LL... 


The duty of the day is violated by whatever _ 
the uſes of its inſtitution. Vide, C. 6. | 
Wherefore it is violated, 
. xſt, By any engagement, which hinders our attention 
on divine. e or giving {ome time to * me- 
ditations. 3 
. 2d. By nanecefary W on the reſt and 
| liberty of thoſe, who may be under our authority. 
sd. By ſuch recreations as are n forborne from 
reſpect to the day. 
Any eneroachment upon the e of inte in 
this latter inſtance is wrong, becauſe pernicious in its 
ern conſequences, | 


+ 


| Gaming 


1085 


Gaming, or common 1 amuſements upon this day cannot 
be gag on account of * * n * 1 
3 07 1 the Bil. C, 9. 3 
4 ſenſe. of awe whenever the idea of the Skins: 
Being is preſented to the unn is a eee 
ſecurity againſt vice. Mao 
It is the effect of habit. EQ: 1 5 
Levity in ſpeaking of the Deity a0 this halt.” 5 
God, perhaps for this Elan forbade mae. vain men- 
tion of his name. 72 | 
Our Saviour extends the prohibition to to every thing 
aſſociated with the idea of God. F 
The offence of profane ſwearing is aggravated by the 
ſlenderneſs of the temptation to it, 

Kidicule upon the Scriptures falls within hh michel 
of the law, which forbids the eee of Cod's 
name; eſpecially as it is extended by Chriſt, / FT 

That man can have little regard for his own. vali 

in a future ſtate, who reſpects not every, the miſt 
trivial attention to it in another perſon. _ 

_ » Such is the infidel, who mocks at the ſuperſtition of 

the vulgar. _ a 

One unbeliever aſſumes che Wilen, which d 1 
to the creed, as the doctrines of Chriſtians, enden 
ing thereby to ſubvert the whole iyſte. 

Another relates the ces of the ſacerdotal order, e ens: 

deavouring thereby to connect the character of the; 
Clergy, with the truth of Chriſtianity, 

A Hirad triumphs i in collecting accounts of the wars 
and maſſacres occaſioned by religious zeal, as if the 
vices of Chriſtians were parts of Chriflianity, \ 

A Fourth diſplays the ſucceſſion and variety of popular 
religions, repreſenting Chriſtianity as the ann of 


the day. 
Ez 5 Theſe 


6 38.9 
Pheſe men aim at victory, not at truth 5 ', 
Therefore can have no religious frame of mij. 

They tranſgreſs the laws of reaſoning and decency, 
and do not act honeſtly, with mankind ; | 

Becauſe by matter calculated to produce effedts beyond 
its'real weight, they try to cheat men of à belief in « 
religion, which holds forth aſſurances of immortality. 

The lithonaſty is greater where the 'matter comes in 
the dreſs of ID, a 15 or, as 10 been the 5 
caſe, of obſcenity. 0 

The latter works its effect independent of reaſon. 

A ſneer, who can refute? 

© They are both as formidable to a true religion, as a 
falſe one. 

This licentiouſneſs can Rarebiy be tolerable even to 
thoſe men, e s e in 1 Tuppoling it 
to be true. 

Let this claſs of nen relle, 

That if Chriſt had delivered no other declaration than, 
The hour is coming, in the which all that are in the 
* graves ſhall hear his voice, and ſhall come forth; ; they 
that have done good, unto the reſurrection of life, 

« and they that have done evil, unto the reſurrection of 
« damnation ;”” he had d pronounced a meſſage « of ineſti- 
mable importance. 

A future ſtate bad! bever before bert diſcovered; be · 
cauſe it never had been proved; and no man can prove 
this point, but the teacher whWeſtifics ” miracles, 
chat his doctrine en, God.” TED] 
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Of the Origin 15 Civil 1 Government. c. T's <q 


Pio Pete at fiſt was e Parriarchal or 
Military. 
The order of Jomeſtic life 104 its manner e the 
foundation, and by the diſpoſitions, which. it generates, 
aſſiſted the formation of civi/ government. $1. , _ 
It alſo turniſhes the firſt ſteps of the proceſs, by which 
empires have been reared. - | 
A parent would naturally retain, great Dark of ks aus 
 thority, after his children were grown up, and had 
formed families of their Os 
It is not likely, that this aſſociation, of which, he 1 
the centre of OY IE ee be dieren en 
his death. : 
They wauls ill feel cee by the lame habits of 
Intercourſe and affection, and by their common intereſts. 
Experiencing inconveniences from the abſence of 
that authority of their anceſtor, they might be induced 
to ſupply his place by choice, of a formal ſucceſſion... 85 


5 * © F5 
mW 


„ 
* 
» 


one of the ſame family, w 


Ly 


or * imperceptibly transfer their obedience to 
hom the parent in his life 
time had in ſome degree made partaker of his authority. 
Or laſtly, the proſpect of thoſe inconveniences might 
prompt the firſt anceſtor to appoint a n, which 
they would receive with ſubmiſſion. 
Thus a tribe or clan became incorporated. 
A ſecond ſource of perſonal authority reſults from the 


military arrangements. $ 2. 


In wars men from neceſſity arrayed themſelves under 


one leader, whoſe ſuperiority, if he had led them with 


ſueceſs, would not terminate with che reaſons, for 
which it was conferred. 

This advantage, if it were added to the authority of a 
patriarchal chief, might extend, or if in the power of an 
ambitious and able individual, might ſuperſede. the = 
triarchal authority, | | 

The cauſes, which have introduced hereditary domi- 


i nion into reception, are chiefly the following: 


The influence of aſſociation, which communicates to 


the fon a portion of ow e WE) was wont to be 


1 to the father; | | 

The mutual jealouſy of other competitors ; | 

The greater envy with which all behold the exalta- 
tion of an equal, than we een of Paneneneg | 


authority; Wit eit a e. 


The adherence of thoſe, who can preſerve their own 


importance ry by 5 rpg the > ſucceſſion of the 
_ reigning prince's children; 


The experienced inconveniences of  eleaion to fu- 


preme power. e 

Thus far the incorpration and power of clans. or 
tribes. . 

Two or three of thoſe clans were frequently, we may 
ſuppoſe, united by marriage, conqueſt, mutual defence, 


common diſtreſs, &e, and "LEE * | 


The 


> 


(an 1 
The early hiſtories of all na 


of the origin of civil government. 8 Po. 
This hiſtory affords a prefumeion, chat the extief 


governments. were monarchies. nk 


Wa ' accolnt 


How r Marg to. Civil Government 3 is. air 
„ oo eee eee ee e 


- Sines in Yall Les the phyſical Arty" reſides i in th 
1 the queſtion is, by what motives the 15 5 
are induced to ſubmit to the fe p. 

No jingle reaſon will account for this Tease 
en of men to civil governident—every man has his 
motive; though not the ſae. 

The ſubjects of a ſtate may be divided into three 
diſtinctions of character s. 8 
"iſt, They who obey from prejudice, | i. e. Gl op 
nion, which is not founded upon argument. 

Theſe men are determined by an opinion of right i in 
their governors (whatever it ug wield cans Wn rg is 
founded upon preſcrip tion. 11 

The whole courſe of civil life en u prejudice, 
for all civil rights are founded on preſcription. 

In all hereditary monarchies the preſeriptive title 
has been more or leſs corroborated and augmented by 
an application to the religious principles of men. RENEE 
the title of Sacred Majeſty, &c. &c. "RT A a 
2d. They who obey from reaſon. 

3d. They who obey from ſelf-intereſt. 
Theſe men are kept in order by a ſatisfaction i in their 
' own enjoyments ; or principally by fear of the bad con- 
fequences to themſelves by pens Melo mer has OE 
called opinion f power. + 5 

From the above principles the following e cautions _y 
" - be ſuggeſted to tn | 

. 0 ſt. Te 


3: 4. 


10 42 * 28 
4ſt. Te tre eat t e general opinion Witch deference; be- 
eauſe the 85 — of civil eee e 
opinion. 0 „ee vin in 

2d. That as plow 26 ahh: is abe . 1 
founded on cuſtom, the ſlighteſt i innovation in the cuſtom 

_ vf government Gimninthhes the Rability bf government. 
zd. Government may be too ſecure. Wherever this 
ſecurity ariſes from the-gpinion of right being predomi- 
nant, it is abated. merely by: breaking the cuſtom...» 
© 4th. That the phyſical, ſtrength does reſide in the 
governed; and ſince ignorance of union and want of eom- 
munication is the.chief preſervative. to civil government 
it is neceſſary to prevent combinations fi Bang: Sony are 

Vis by WY ſame motives and meters iT 


* = + 


of «tap i Grid moin 
Political en e e the duty of: fabmiC. 
dan to civil government into the obligation of fidelity 
in the performance of promiſes, by making a compact 
between the Gtizen and Nate the er of Fiche wn 
between them. no b. ol 916 e253 i 075 15 167. 
2 This compact is ty Stela # 1 * 25 H 41 
1ſt. An expreſs compact bac the Nn unser 
the ſtate, Who are ſuppoſed to have confented to be 
bound by the reſolutions of the majority convened for 
the purpoſe of ſettling a future form of government. 
This tranſaction has been called the ſocial compact. 
ad. A tacit or implled compact by all ſucceeding 
3 of the ſtate, who eee its . 
conſent to be bound by its la we. 
This account has been founded on a falſe Seesen 
No ſuch original convention of the people ever was 
held, or could be held in any country, anterior to the | 


exiſtence of government in that country. 
| Savages 


5 not e on topies, which the! re- ; 
ements of civil life alone could ſuggeſt. 1 oe —- 
The eſtabliſhment of the United States of Americy 
Ww vas only. an imitation of the ſocial compact. 1 ag | 
Ihe ſettling the conſtitution, the qualifications of the 
; cs the mode of electing repreſentatives, and 
many important parts, were taken from old en of 
government, and ſuppoled to be already ſettled. 
The unconſtrained. conſent of 40! to be bound by the 
deciſion of a majority was wanting. 
Wich regard to the implied compact, all 1. . | 
ftipulacing muſt poſſeſs the liberty of aſlent, or refuſal, 
which cannot be armed * the n of civil wading 
NM >; „ 
Allegianee 3 on a „ of nativity, as 
alſo'the right of prohibiting ſubjects to depart out of the f 
realm, are irreconcileable with this idea. | 
To prove the poſſeſſion or acceptance of land to be a 
romiſe of allegiance, we muſt prove the right of the 
rimitive inhabitant to the ſoil. | 
1 this compact be a mere fiction, it is e to argue 
from i it; but it has been regarded as a Sener ang ny 
ne an anſwer, becauſe 
| This theory leads to concluſions unfavourable to ths 


improvement and peace of ſociety. , _ 7 


1ſt. There muſt have been many points ſettled at the 
general convention called the fundamentals of the 
&« conſtitution,” with which the legiſlature has no right 
to interfere, and which from their number and kind 
muſt embarraſs the legiſlature. - 
2d. The ſubject being bound by the 1 * 
abide by the form of government, which he finds eſta- 

bliſhed, be it ever ſo abſurd, inconvenient, or unjuſt. 

| 3d. Every violation of the compact on * part muſt 


 ablolve the ee of the others. 
8 3 5 - From 


From the indefinite nature of 1 many of the obligations, 


this muſt render every form of ' Epveriment liable to 


perpetual change. 
The only real ground to bs affigned for the ſabje&'s . 


obligations is—“ The will of God as nen wor 
* expediency. 2 
Et is the will of God that os happineſs of buman 
“life be promoted.“ | 
„ Civil ſociety conduces to TO end.“ 
Civil ſocieties cannot be upheld, unleſs, in each, 
che intereſt of the whole ſociety be nnn on 1 5 
part and member of it.. 
This conducts us to the ade that 80 lei as 
t the intereſts of the whole ſociety require it, it is the 
« will of God, (which will determines our duty) that 
the eſtabliſhed ſnags wat) : obeyed, "2: and no 
longer. 
On this principle the juſtice of oveny particular caſe 
of reſiſtance is reduced to a computation of the quantity 


of danger and grievance on one fide, and of the proba- 


_—_— and expence of redreſſing it on the other. 

On this point every man is a judge for himſelf. 

For the deciſion cannot be referred to choſe whole 
conduct has provoked the queſtion. 

The danger of error and abuſe is no objection to o the 
rule of expediency, becauſe every rule is liable to the 
ſame or greater; and all rules, which bind the con- 
ſcience, muſt depend on private judgement. . 

Some important inferences reſult from ſubſtituting 
public expediency, in place of implied compacts, &c. | 

1. It may be a duty at one time to reſiſt government, —) 
as it is at another to obey it; viz. to reſiſt, whenever, in 
our opinion, more advantage than miſchief will accrue 
to the community from reſiſtance. | 

2, The lawfulnefs of refiſtance does not depend alone 


on 


n 


L ” 
on the grievance ſuſtained, but on the probable expence 


and event of the conteſt, REY, 


3. Irregularity in the firſt dans or ſubſequent 
injuſtice in getting poſſeſſion of the ſupreme power, are 
not ſufficient reaſons for Feline after Tong government 
is once ſettled. 1 | 1 
ws” Not every invaſion 5 the Antal; or - negleR 
of duty in the ſupreme magiſtrate, juſtifies reſiſtance, 
unleſs the conſequences reſulting from them are ſuch 8 
to outweigh the evils of civil diſturbance. | 

Nevertheleſs every violation thould be watched Fiek 


1 and reſented as fuch, becauſe ſecurity f 


weakened by every celan Ent. 

5. No uſage or authority whatſoever is 0 binding, 
that it ought to be continued, when it _— yo N 
with ad vantage to the community. | 

The order of ſucceſſion, and ſome other points which 
we repreſented as the preßt of the conſtitution, are 
to be approached with awe, as it is of importance that 
the form and uſage of governing ſhall be acknow- 


ledged and underſtood, as Pam w governors : as | the 


governed. | 
6. Though the rights of all men are equal, expediency 
renders the civil obligations of a free people, any the 
FREIE of abſolute monarchies different. 
Becauſe, iſt. The ſame act of the prince is not the 
ſame grievance, where it is agreeable to the COLNE 


and where i it is not. 


2d. Becauſe redreſs is not equally attainable. 
7. The intereſt of the whole is binding on every part: 
As an individual cannot, neither can a province or co- 


ay juſtly purſue their private intereſt by a meaſure 
which ſhall appear to e the ſum of public proſ- 


perity. 


This rule muſt decide the Aan of right between 
Great Britain and her revolted colonies, N 


Wi. | F2 ; h ; | Of 
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Holy Scriptures.” 12 . 


2 5 Py 


As to che extent of our civil rights and obligations 
Ehrifianity has left us, where ſhe found us. 


Only two paſſages have been alledged in the Sinking 


verſy, viz. Romans ili. v. 1—7. and 1. Peter i ii. v. 1— 
18. ES onion lone ads rt Da 


"Fo. 33 I proper r import of — * we b muſt 


reflect that civil obedience involves two queſtions: 


xſt, Whether to obey” government be a moral Wu, and 


obligation upon the conſcience at all. Fo 
| 24, How far and to what caſes that obedience ought 
to, extend. 


From ſhewing the end, MY ho ng, of civil FTY 1 
2 — or explaining the ſocial compact, or alledging 


the dictates of nature herlcY, we may inter, that 
© © Obedience. to the ſtate, is a relative duty, for ths 


| tranſgreſſon of which we mall be accountable at the 


tribunal of divine juſtice, whether the anne de 


able to puniſh us for it, or not, but 


The extent of this obedience requires definition and 


diſcrimination ; 3. For if public expedience be the founda« | 
tion, it is alſo the meaſure, of civil obedience. 
The perſon who re volts muſt compare the peril and | 


expence of his enterprize with the effects it was intended 
to produce, and muſt make choice of the alternative by 


Oo the duty of civil obedience, 47 Hates in the 


— 


which not his own preſent relief or profit, but the 


Whole and ent intereſt of the ſtate is hol to be 
beſt promoted. | ; 


This diſtinaion j is to be mage with Ae to the wo 


| paſſages above quoted from Scripture; they ineuleare 


the duty, they do not deſcribe the extent. 


' With the fame abſolute form of expreſſion, the 8 


Apoſtles inculcate the obſervance of domeſtic duties of 
Jervants, andren, de. | 


10 


Yet 


6 


Yet no one can' doubt, that the obedience of the above 


characters ought ſometimes to be limited. 


This diſtinction vindicates theſe tes oh Serijaiinh 
"Ho any . eee in favour of unlimited CR oe. ; 


drence. | 
But if we conte thas, 158 firſt Chrigians tail 
cheriſhed an opinion, that their converſion to Chriſtia- 


_ nity exempted them as of right from the authority of 


the Roman Sovereign, we have more en F 
of the Apoſtles' meaning. 72 

Neither the Scriptures, nor any ſubſequedt' hiſtory, 
_ atteſt theſe ſentiments; but ſupply W ue 


render the opinion probable. 
The Jews doubted the lawfulneſs of fbmifſions to the 


Roman yoke, and the Chriftians being of the ſame na- 
tion, were apt, from the infinity of the two OW to 
intermix the doctrines of both. Fa 2 


Again, as appears from St. Peter, ſome mi iht e Z 


the liberty, unto which they were called, as an emanci- 


pation from any authority merely bun 
St. Paul has ſaid, Whoever We er the power, re- 


Fiſteth the ordinance of God.“ | 
This phraſe, «the ordinance of God,” cannot aus 
thorize any ſuperſtitious ideas of the regal character. 
The expreſſion is as en: to one Kind of 1 
ment as another. | | | » 
It is rot affirmed of the uur ae magiſtrate only, but 
of every inferior officer of the ſtate. 


The right of kings is the law of the land, and is or- 


dained by God, only by virtue of that decree, by which 


he ſanctions every law of ſoclety, which un che | 


| general welfare. 

According to the idea of the origin and conſtitution 
of princes, St, Peter denominates them, «© the erm 
« of man.. 


£7 Es | 5 Of 


r 
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e 


(#1 


of Civil 1 C. #6 


« Civil liberty is the not being reſtrained by any law, 
$ but what conduces in A e ö ee to e np 
„ welfare.“ 

To do what we will, is natural liberty, but this  lierty 
can only exiſt in a ſtate of ſolitude: 
For in ſociety the liberty of the individual would be 
chokes by the oppoſition of other mens' wills. 


IF 


Civil liberty is * 55 = qe ied oe We 


ain it: 
Becauſe the individual gains more by the Imitation of 


offer mens wills, 2 he ſuffers = the pron = | 


| * Own. 
The above definition 1 nber! intimates; 
xt, That reſtraint is an evil. 


2d. That this evil ought to be overbalanced by | ſome 


public advantage. 


39. That the Nan, of this advantage hes upon the | 


legiſlature. 


4th. That a law ben a to produce no o ſenſible 


good is a ſufficient reaſon for repealing it. 
This maxim might be remembered in a review of 
many laws in this country, vi nt AR | 
The game laws, 
The poor laws, 
[ The laws againſt papiſts a and diffentery 1 
According to this account of civil liberty it follows, 
That every nation a poVeſſes Ones no nation perfect 


liberty ; 


That it is not to 1 totally loſt or won x by any one 


event or change whatever; 


That the freedom or flayery of nations, or af the 


fame nation at different times, is intelligible Wigs in a 
_ comparative ſenfe, 


| ene 


DN 


(9 5 
Hence the diſtinction between perſonal and Evil 15 


liberty. 
A citizen of the freeſt republic may be impriſoned for 
his crimes: © | | 
But his civil liberty is not non. fo long as his con- 


finement is the effect of a beneficial public plan. 


It is not the rigour, but the WW of la . 
which makes them tyrannical. - oP 

Another common idea of civil 8 eee it not 
merely in the exemption from noxious laws, but in the 
ſecurity. from the danger of having any ſuch hereafter.: 

Thus the late reyolution deprived the Swedes of their 


liberty ; though they are governed by the fame or more 
. * laws than before. 


Thus the act of our parliament, which in 3 5 reign of 
Henry VIII. gave the king's proclamation the force of 
law, may be called a forfeiture of our liberty, n 
proclamations were ever iſſued. 

Thus the mild government under a deſporie prince 
cannot be called civil liberty. | | 

The various definitions, which have bong framed 66 
civil liberty, all are adapted to the ſame idea, but labour 
under one inaccuracy, Viz. they deſcribe not ſo much 
liberty itſelf, as the various ſafeguards and POR 


ot liberty. 


Therefore thoſe BY ought to de rejected, 
which diſturb the public content, by making that eſſen- 


tial to our freedom, which is not attainable i in _—_— 


rience. 


Both ideas lead to this concluſion, that that people, 


government, and conſtitution, is the freeſt, which makes 
the beſt proviſion for the — of nn, and ſa- 


lutary n | wy Vn bay 


f . 


| 8 83 
of diffe erent: Forms of 8 0. 6. 


* every government there neceſſarily exiſts a e 
from which there is no appeal, and which is omnipotent. 
- The perſon or aſſembly, in whom this en ne 

3s called the ſovereign power of the tate. alk 2665; 

It is called alſo the legiſlature of the ſtate. 

A government receives its 3 * 1 
| 93 of the legiſlature, which form is likewiſe what we 

mean by the conſtitution of a count). 

There are three principal forms of government, from 
au netminture: of which all actual nnn are 

1. Abſolute 3 22 I15 

2. An Ariſtocracy, the members of dies fl up by 
election the vacancies of their own body, or ren by 
inh eritance, or ſome perſonal On: 

8. A Republic. "Hz | 

"The advantages of the firſt: are ning 2 e ace 
tivity,” and ſecrecy, military energy, excluſion of po- 

pular and e eee en and of the 3 
of ambition. | | 

The miſchiefs are e and its concomitant 
ignorance in the governors of the peoples” intereſt. 

- The advantage of ariſtocracy conſiſts in the wiſdom 5 
6 658: by experience and education. 
Phe miſchiefs are diſſentions among the rulers, and 
| partial laws to the oppreſſion of the poor. Rp 

The advantages of a republic are, exemption from 
e reſtrictions, equal laws, public ſpirit, frugality, 
averſeneſs to war; the opportunity of wn forth me 
* faculties of the beſt citizens. | 

The evils are, diſſenſion, tumult, Givi _ tyranny 
of the majority, the confuſion and clamour of an aſſem- 

_ bled multitude, delay of public counſels, the intrigues 


of demagogues, Ke. &Ce ; 
"AI | e | Hence 


7 65 1 
| fence in lon: avi is e of 
two or more ſimple forms, their ſeparate advantages 
ow evils are to be tultivated or provided againſt. 
Sometimes a quality reſults from the conjunction of 
ES t ſimple forins of government, Which. belongs not to 
the ſeparate exiſtence of either: thus corruption may 
- ſpring up, where the ſupreme power is divided between 
an executive magiſtrate and x popular council. | 
An Horewuary monarchy is preferable, to an elective 
ene TeU0 T1599 % ne £ 8 fabs £9; 
Experience has hewn 9 1 
For the intereſts and paſſions of the Al exclude 
220 Far conſideration ot the qualities of the competitors ; 
The r of the e choice e regu- 
1 induſtry; Wh ecu . : 
The king ele ed regards his opponents; as enemies; 
Plans of improvement are ſeldom brought to maturi- 
ty where the crown devolves by chance. TY 
- Ariſtoeracies are of two kinds; firſt, where the power 
_ the nobility belongs to them i ¹ cheir collective eapa - 
ox alone. 
This is the oonllicurion of Vane : 3 
24. Where the nobles are rh inveſted with 
great perſons power and immunities. 3 
This is the conſtitution of Poland. 
N Of theſe two forms of government the firſt is more 
tolerable. 1 5 
Por however ih 458 member may by in his 
private deſigns, not having the end to gain, they are 
not likely to unite in any ſpecific act of oppreſſion: or 
If they did, their power is confined ; the tyranny does 
not extend to ſo many places at the ſame time, as it may 
be carried on by the dominion of a numerous nobility 


over * 0 | 


UW 


62 


0 all ese this is the moſt odious. 

Tue people of Europe have more than once debe. 
= reh exchanged it for the miſeries of deſpotiſm. 
E. G. Denmark in the middle of the laſt century. 

The late revolution een. owed its ſucceſs to 
che ſame cauſ. 
e England the depreſſion of the Barons! under 4 
houſe of Tudor. 

Tue leſſon from this is, that a PR government 
which admits a patrician order ought anne to cir- 
cumſcribe its privileges and i immunities. : i 

„„ following are by no means incoriſiderable ad- 
voañtages in a democratic conſtitution, I. e. When the 
people partake of the legiſlature. ga 
xſt, The direction which it gives to the eder and 
2 purſuits of the ſuperior orders of the community, and 
© confequently its 7 re mare in ee the moe 

manners. . 

Ambition of politic? dignity! will ien relpbaable 
characters to the — of their ane fa- 
culties. | | 
-- > . IB Popular elekkion procures to the common OY f 
8 courteſy from their ſuperiors, in whom it generates 

ſettled habits of condeſcenſion and reſpe&. | 

La The ſatisfaction which the people in free govern- | 

ments derive from the knowledge and i pra of mow- 
t cal ſubjects. | 

A gratification by no means unimportant, for It Cup : 

1 plies a ſubſtitute 2 for e res gaming, =, 
and obſcenity. _ 

It has been a eekeived opinion, that a Republican 

form of government ſuits oF a er ** from . con- 
ſiderations, 

| That unleſs the 8 in every ailtrict b be ed 
- to a ſhare in the national repreſentation, the govern- 


ment is not, as to trams a ons nals i 
That 


G 


” 7 53 * 
That 11 elections are —_— by the i intrigues of A 


#343531 3 197 W » Fenn eie 7 
N wb: : 


All appeal: to 10 1 is ene from their 2 


„e 11: 5 C2931 MH vx &: 4 1 % 
bers; 133 5 ie enn 
The factions and unanimity of the ſenate are equally 
dangerous: e 15 g 


The mechaniſm too complicated. 2 
Much of this reaſon is done away by the contrivance 
of a federal republic, ſuch as that of America. n 
lt ĩs yet to be tried, : „ 
To what limits it can ſafely enlarge i its domi 


_ How far it is s capable of uniting, the liberty, of a com- 


7 
CY 4 5 
1 


Whether diflenſions "will not ariſe. from warit of : a | 


+ a4 11.84 31 3 Y 


Ree record to 0 o judge by. 


A 


of the Britiſh Conſtitution. 0. 7. 


By the Conſtitution of a country is meant ſo Mück * 
its law as relates to the Lee and form of he le- 
gillature ; e BOL 2 
Therefore the terms conſtitutional and OY 
onal, mean legal and illegal. . THICARE DRIED 
In England the ſyſtem of public juriſprudence i is made 


up of acts of parliament, of deciſions nth courts of law, 


and of immemorial ulage: ethane 34 $7, Of Tor 
Conſequently theſe are the principles © of which the 
Engliſh Conſtitution itſelf ii 0 UT ER 


It is founded on no higher original, Jad that which 
gives force to the laws of the i. patng) 
An act of Parliament in England can never be proper. 
ly called unconſtitutional. ; ; l 


G 2 | „ 


I.» 
22 0 — 
* 7 


7 "© P 
"© a 16 er fenſe i it may: viz. when | it militates againſt 


the ſpirit of other ſalutary laws. 
As when a Parliament of Henry \ VIII. gave the King 7 | 


proclamation the authority of law. 
Principles of the conſtitution,” and other ſimilar ; 
expreſſions often uſed, ſeem to refer to ſome diſtant ra, 
when the ſcheme of our 1 was eee 8 7 | 
ned and fettled. , | 


No ſuch plan was ever formed. 
The Conſtitution of England hath grown out of oeea 


ſion and emergency. 
Thus the great Charter and cheBill of Rights were par« 

tial modifications of the Conſtitution ; they « did not OF 
it a new original. 

In the Britith Conſtitution es exiſts a wide dif- 
ference between the actual fate of government, and the 
theory ; though the one reſults from the —_—.. 

Thus the King is inveſted with abſolute perſonal im- 
punity, with the power of conferring by charter the 
privilege of ſending repreſentatives into one houſe of 
parliament, of placing whom he will ia the other. 

. Theſe prerogatives, v which leem to make him deſpotie, 7 
are dwindled to mere ceremony. 

In their ſtead has ariſen a ſure and commanding i in- 
fluence from the enormous patronage placed in che Wiſe | 


poſal of the executive magiſtrate. . | 
Upon queſtions of reform therefore, the change ought 


not to be adventured upon without a cool, ſober, com- 
prehenſive diſcernment of the conſequen, 8 
For in politics the moſt i important effects have for the 
moſt part been incidental and unloreſeen : ; the direct 
conſequences are often the leaſt important. | - 
Thus Elizabeth and her: ſucceſſor encouraged trade by 


wiſe laws. 


* — +, 5 d f 7 . | oh : #3 | 4 > 
— . 8 5 4 o : 
| | n | | They 
* . 
— : by . a % 


„ 


| " K 9 
They were not conſeious, that at che ſame time they ens, 
couraged a conſciouſneſs of ſtrength and independence, 
which au not fa endyre the. dominion 2 gs: 
TY PPINOeBs of; alicia; on 1 
The mutiny 1 Aa was wack” an po Rd bill 3 "IE 
the expediency. af) retaining a controul over the moſt dan- 
gerous prerogative of . cen, the command of 2 


ſtanding army. _ 
It has altered the whole frame of the Br iriſh Conti. 


tution. O77 ur en bf 
A 88 army 1 * 3 * eficncial to the a ang L 

adminiſtration of government, „ N 

Parliament by diſcontinuing this proviſion | can en. 
force its reſolutions on any ſubject. + dias foals 

A conteit between the. Wies and Parliament muſt dif : 
ſolve the conſtitution... _ | 

Laſtly, che nomination wot all KR bl 15 the pub- 5 
us ſervice was conferred on the crown from the obvi- 
ous ee that a maſter ſhould chuſe his own ſer⸗ 


» 


vant; 
It bes added an 9 which hay changed he cha- 


racter of the Conſtitutions, 


For patronage is power. 
There is one end of civil government peculiar to a 


1 government; the happineſs of its ſubjects. 

There is another eſſential end, but common to it with 
many bad ones; its own preſervation. YE 

Many things in the Engliſh, as in every conſſitution, 
are to be vindicated ſolely as proviſions for its perma- 
nency. They are, however, of ſubordinate conſidera, 
tion to the value of the conſtitution itſelf. 5 

. The Government of England is formed by a combina- | 
tion of the threes regular ſpecies of government ; the 


Monarchy, reſiding” in the 1 ʒ the Arie, in the 
Houſe 


A 


Commons. 


WM oh 
8 35 IF 
30 1 
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floule of Lords; a: ihe [Republic in e Houſe/of 


"Such a ſcheme is intended to 1 unite the adn of f 
the ſeveral ſimple forms, and to exclude the ee N 
niences, as enumerated in the preceding chapter. 

"The ſubject may be conſidered by remarking Fa ex · 7 
pedients, by which the Britiſh ag pnher A 

3K. For the intereſts of its ſubjects ; p n geen 

ad. For its own preſer vation. 

The contriyances for the firſt are the following: I 

"Every citizen is capable of becoming + a member of the 
ſenate, and every ſenator Has che by ag of Len 
whatever law he pleaſes. 

Every diſtrict has the privitegs 4 chooling repreſen- 
tatives informed of their intereſt. | 

The right of voting for Vopr feng being palendd, 
to different qualifications i in different places, each order 
and. profeſſion of x men in the 3 become FOI 


4 


ly repreſented.- CONTI ta 


. 


The elections are ſo connected with 5 eee * 5 


landed property, that a conſiderable number of men of 
great eſtates muſt be returned to parliament; and are 
alſo ſo modified, that men the moſt Eminent” in their 
profeſſion are the moſt likely to prevail. EE. 
Their number, fortune, and various RASTA, nds. 
above all the temporary duration of their n are wand 
curities for the freedom of their Judgment, n 
The repreſentatives are ſo mixed with their n | 


| tuents, that they cannot impoſe a | burthen, in nn 


they do not themſelves ſhare. $ 
The proceedings of parliament, and partiannentany: 
conduct of each member, a are er cl of th oy 1 81 


Ef : 8 


„„ | 2 

Political importance depends fo far upon public fa- 
© your, | that a member cannot more effectually raiſehim- | 
elf! to eminence, than by contriving falutary laws. 

From all the above it may be preſumed, that 5 
2 will receive the approbation of” he Er 0 La of 
the Houſe of Commons. af 


For the advantage of monarchy the executiye Wc 
ment is committed to an hereditary King. Ws a 

In the defence of the empire ;..in the maintenance of 

its dignity ; in the advancement. of its trade by treaties; 

and in providing, for the adminiſtration of municipal juſ- 

3 the intereſt of the King and people uſually coin- 

ceides: in this part the regal office is therefore truſted 

| Uh ample power. Ae 6a 

In tlie articles/of taxation Pr. puniſhment, when their 

SE are different; the ſafety A fe people i is tg 
of 7 Cuarded by the conſtitution... _ : 
-- 5: Every law to levy, money. muſt originate! in e Houſe 
. Commons. enn 

The application ot the N ſupplies 1 is watched, and 
* under certain regulations; the Expenditure of them 
18 accounted for in the HouſG. 

With reſpect to puniſhment, the guilt of the OE 
118 be pronounced by twelve men of his own order, 
1 a jury, and the puniſhment of each crime is fixed, 

Illegal impriſonment is completely provided againſt 

2] 'by the Habeas corpus Act. 

In a charge of Treaſon, where government” "5s a party 
in the proſecution, the ſubject is aſſiſted in his defence 
by extraordinary indulgencies: viz. A copy of his indict- 
ment, a liſt of the witneſſes to be produced, and of the 
jury to be impannelled, ren days before trial: he is per · 
mitted to make his defence by counſel, and above all, 


two witneſſes are required to convict him, 


ri * * F TY + 3h 


_ " bf Tue e provid Sg bm GE. 
tion, by what has been called the balance of the conſti- 
tution, which confiits in two RD ea balance of 
power and a balance of intereſt. Se 1 | 
By the balance of power, there is is no power poſſeſſed | 
_. by « one part of the legiſlature, which it can abuſe with - 6 
ent being checked by rhe other; 245/316 207 201 
If laws. ſubverſive of regal government = are e tramed, 
de King can interpoſe his negative, + 2 4 
The Parliament can check any arbitrary application 
bas this negative by refuſing fupplies of money. 1 
We The King « can do no wrong: but they who con- 
crur and aſſiſt in any illegal command, wales to * 
.. ecution, and cannot plead his pardon. 
No act of the crown can be legal, Gl aunNenticated 
by the ſubſcription of ſome of its great officers. 
Aude power of the crown over the military, and to 
declare war, can be checked 895 enn > Tefu- 


ba ſupplies. 
; The influence of favoritiſm i is Cans) 5 hs et. 


: "ay of chooſing 1 men moſt capable of managing the ſtate. 

By the balance of intereſt is meant this: that the re- 
th desire intereſts of the three eſtates are ſo adjuſted, 
5 that whichever Thall attempt any er ON the 
other two will unite i in l W P05 WH K 


ene f 
1 * 4 


Ga 


The proper uſe and 4 deſign of the Houſe of Ae! is, 
- ft. To enable the King by his right of the peerage to 
reward the ſervants of the mms at a | {mall cv EY to 


the nation. 
Ad. lo fortify gs Aability of 1 bel government. 


34d. To ſtem the progreſs of popular fury. _ 
' Occaſions may ariſe, in which the commonwealth 


may be ſaved wh the reluctance of tlie nobility, who 
* 


656500 


3 ſeparate gedjudiens and intereſts, to adopt che 6 
prices, or to yield to the vehemence of the people. += 
. convenience to the people from the increaſe of their 


number: die fame: . rag of 9 . — 


e bse : 4 
The admiſſion of a ſmall en of e his | 


2 Ahn Houſe of Lords is an equitable compgnſation to the 


| Clergy, who are a body of conſiderable property, num- 


ber, and A for thipty ee n the rn 
of Commons. SV 
If they Would we 3 0 are propetly 50 in 
that houſe; where e eee to een is 
not expected. 
No ſufficient eaſy akon for cnt the acts 


bf members of en Houſe of Apis arreſt 
for debt. 1 75 i; | 2 £43 211 253155 | 


; 


When extended to a a e „ bes 
comes an abſurd. ſacrifice, of Toy nn EY 


| ee 1 Tz 3 4432 4 300 In 1 101 Y 
There! is nothing in theBritih Contitution'ſo remarks 1 


Sas wo HS» 


The Houſe of Obtains nne n 4 gas members, of 
whom. 200 are elected by 700 conſtituents. 


In one part of the kingdom a per ſon may be one in 
ole two repreſentatives, in another he 


twenty, who cho 
may have no 1 at all. Bbg 
wa pretty their ſeats in N by the ele ci on 


of the people, the other half by purchaſe or by che no- | 


mination of the proprietors of great eſtates. 
This incongruity in the.- conſtitution ſtrikes; maſt 


forcibly at firſt ſight; before we adventure upon re- 


formation, we ought to be alfured, that che e 
| of t the Bos; wall 3 the 3 & the © HL 
: Wo 


3” 


9266 / : 


We wave all „ witli thoſe, who wiſh - 
alter the form of the government, as the republican. 4 
With thoſe who * ag ig en as a natural 
right. I e N 
It is a natural PPE 15 far Fe as it conduces to the 
public utility, i. e. to the eſtabliſhment of good laws, 
and as it ſecures 1 to the eg the rt adminiſtration of 
ER Og 
A Theſe effects Job on the abilities and a diſpoſition 
of the national counſellors. 

Wheretore if men moſt likely to 1 and promote 
tke ꝓublic intereſt are returned to TANG it 1 
fies little, Who return them. | 

In the Houſe of Commons are found the moſt conſi- 
ainifubly 1andholders; and merchants of the kingdom; the 
heads of the army, na vy, law; the occupiers” of great 
offices in the ſtate; together with many individuals emi- 

nent for their knowledge, eloquence, and activity. 
Does any ſcheme of repreſentation promiſe to ceolec 
together more wiſdom, or to produce firmer integrity? _ 
Ait we attend to effects there is a juſt excuſe for thoſe 
points of the — pu e w 2 11e N N at | 
twſtwviewabfurd, I 21) 
No order or affembly-of men We can i Wer main - 
tain: their ptace and authority, of which the members 
_ uo not individually . a IO mare of gloom: pf im- 
portance. Fe 
Thelꝙꝓreſent auangelent ſecures a = great weight of 
property to the Houſe of Commons. 
The conſtitution of the ſmall Wengen contributes to 
this effect; as the een is W e to 
bertain great inheritances. ; 
Elections purely popular are in this reſpect uncertain. 
IP PARTS obſerved, that conſpicuous abilities are 
ntly found with the repreſentatives of ſmall 


boroughs: : this is natural, 


They 


A 


qc 619 
They are moſt likely to become purchaſers, whotby 


their talents can make the beſt of the bargain. - 

The opulent patron, who gives a ſeat, finds his on 
18 conſulted by the reputation and: nine of the 
perſon, whom he nominates. 

It certain of the nobility hold the 8 cf = 
repreſentative, it ſerves to maintain a beneficial alliance 
between the two branches of the legiflatuge.. -:[+ gif 

If a few boroughs lie at the diſpoſal of the crown, | 
whilſt their number is known and ſmall, oy Mar” * i 
tolerated with little danger „ 

The preſent repreſentatives, ow all theſs 1 5 
tions, are ſo connected with the maſs of the community, 
that the will of the people, when determined and 11850 
| manent, generally prevails. DS 
The diminution of the influence of the crown is ps, 
chief deſign of the yarious ſchemes for a weine in aer 
liament. . 

The more obvious and fafe. way of 5 thy; ed | 
end would be to reduce the patronage of the Crown. 
Many wiſe and virtuous politicians think it a neceſ> | 
; fs ingredient in the Britiſh mine which gives 
coheſion to the whole. 77 

If the meaſures of government were oppoſed Grands no- 

thing but principle, the government ought to have no- 
thing but rectitude to ſupport them. 5 
Faction, en vy, a willingneſs to thwart mittens” — 
of ſhewing power, might induce a great party to draw ta 
themſelves the whole government, or wantonly and ef- 
: fectually to obſtruct the buſineſs ot the nation. : 

Government muſt. poſſeſs an influence to counteract. 
theſe motives; to proguge not a bias of the Pao but 
a neutralityj. 

Our own national hiſtory affords ground for theſe ap- 


rehenſig So 15 
NOM 23 | 


„„ 


Tin che roign of Charles IL. che king carried his mea: 


ſyres by intimidation : after the reſtoration there ſuc- 
ceeeded, and has ſince the revolution been methodically 
purſued the more ſucceſsful expedient of influence. 


The aſſemblies of the colonies in America poſſeſſed 


much of the conſtitution of our Houſe of Commons. 
The King had no influence among them. 
To this cauſe among others we may e the 
changes, that have taken place. 5 

Theſe examples will have weight with thoſe, who 
conſider ſtability mens the firſt 1 of any go- 


en | 
This apology for infeiettcs relates not to a juſtification 


of bribery, nor — any facrifice of ee 8 


probity. 


In politiesl, above all other ſubjects, the wileſt Judg: | 


ment may be held in ſuſpence. 

| There are ſubjects of apparent 1 
This occurs frequently in per ſonal conteſts. 
Theſe caſes compoſe the province of influence. 
The only doubt is what inffuence ſhall be admitted. 


It the influence of the * is removed, anotlier 


would ſucceed. 


If motives of gratitude and pte be with. 


drawn, others equally irrelevant to the merits or the : 


queſtion will ſucceed in their place. 
The ſucceſs of influence in matters of indifference 
| dots not prove, that the conſent of parliament could be 
. procured to meaſures evidently detrimetital. i 


There is more reaſon to fear, that without influence 


the prerogative could not ſupport itſelf. 

From all the above we may conclude, that an inde- 
pendent parliament is eee with the” exiſtence 
. of monarchy, | | 


_— 


— . * * 5 
| ; ; | 0 
* 1 
* 
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„ 
of Adminiſtrati on of Fuſtice, . 8. 0 


«ip; firſt maxim of a free ſtate is that the laws be made 
by one ſet of men and adminiſtered by another, that | 
the legiſlative and judicial authorities be kept ſeparate. 1 

Becaule then general laws are made by one body of 
men without ſeeing whom they may affect, and muff be 
applied by the other, let them affect whom they will. 

In this country the e and judicial fundiong 
are effectually divided. 

This fundamental rule of civil juriſprudence is is . 
lated in caſes of attainder or confiſcation, in bills of 
pains and penalties, and in all ex poſt fatto la xs, in 
Which parliament exerciſes the double office of n 
ture and judgment. 
Experience has ſhewn, that in theſe inſtances the var 
Juable rule had better neyer been infringed. 3 

The eſcape of one delinquent cannot produce 10 
much harm, as may ariſe from the infraction of a rule, 
on which the exiſtence of civil liberty eſſentially de- 

nds. | | 

The next ſecurity for the impartial adminiſtration of 
Juſtice is the independence of the judges, eſpecially i in 
deciſions to which government is a party. 

The judges not unfrequently become arbiters between 
the King and People; they — therefore to be inde- 
pendent 8 - 
This policy dictated that i improvement in our conſti- 
tution, by which the judges, though appointed by. the. 
| King, can be removed by an addreſs from both houſes 
of Parliament, 1 8 5 

Their ſalaries ought to be ſuch as may render their 
ſituation reſpectable, and deſirable by men of eminence, 
and ſecure their integrity. \ b 

A third precaution to be obſerved in the formation of 
a court of Judicature 1 is, that the number of judges be 

ſmall. 


= | . 64 ) | 
mall. For beſide the violence and tumult inſeparable 
from large aſſemblies, judges when they are numerous, 
divide the ſhame of an unjuſt determination; whereas 
each ſhould be reſponſible in his ſeparate and particular 
reputation. This has been exemplified in the transfer- 
ring of the trial of parliamentary elections from che 
Houſe of Commons to a ſelect committee. | 
An even number of judges is preferable to. an odd 
one, and four ſeems better than any 9 as there muſt | 
| be a majority of three to one. 5 
| | A fourth requiſite in the cop ſtitution of a court of 
| juſtice is, that it be held apertis foribus, 
| Something is gained to the public by appointing two . 
three courts of concurrent juriſdiction, that it may be in 
the option of the ſuitor, to which he will reſort. 
But laſtly, one ſupreme tribunal is neceſſary, by whoſe 
final ſentence all other courts ſhould be bound. ; 
This preſerves an uniformity in the deciſions of infe 
rior courts, and maintains to each its proper limits. 
There are two kinds of judicature, the one, where 
the office of judge is permanent in the ſame perſon; the 
other, where the Judge is determined by lot at the 
5 time of trial. 
The advantage of the former is the . and 
readineſs of experience: the defect, the poſſibility (as 
he is known beforehand) of ſecret management. 
3 The advantage of the latter is indifferency : the defect, 
the want of legal (JeniCe, which may produce Uunifor- 
| mity. 
1 The cdamtukklen of Engliſh courts of law, in which 
=: _ cauſes are tried by the jury with the aſſiſtance of a 
Judge, combines both the two with peculiar ſucceſs. 
Every deviation from this mode of trial, ſuch as ſum- 
. my. Leon before juſtices of the peace, and 
| | | 9 5 ©, Courts 
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69 
courts ot conſeiencs, bs eos to . watched with vr. 
sa | 

The trial by jury is Sud ines inadequate to'the ade 
— of equal juſtice. | 
_ © This takes place chiefly in diſputes 1 in which Tous po- ” 
you! paſlion-intervenes;z as | 

Where an order of men are obnoxious from W pro- 

feng as are officers of the re venue, & c. or where the 

intereſt of one of the party may be in common with the 
general intereſts of the jurors, as in COR between 
landlords and tenants, &c. bs: 

Or, laſtly,” where the minds are inflamed by political 
or religious diſſenſions. 

Cauſes of this kind might be better removed from the | 
eee of the partie. 

The experiment of leaving it to the Judges only 18 too 
big with public danger. 3 

The ſituation of the courts of judicatare preſents an 
ee of difficulties. 55 

If there were only a few courts, and thoſe in the me- 
tropolis, the conſequence would be great expence in the 
conveyance to it, and prolixity of proceeding. © Sk 

If domeſtic tribunals be erected in each neighbour- 
W there is danger of ignorance and n of the 
judge of the ſupreme tribunal; 

Our itinerary courts are relieved from both theſe 
objections, and there becomes one law of the land in 
every part of the kingdom. | 

Next to the conſtitution of courts of juſtice, wb max- 
ims which ought to guide them, are to be conſidered. 

The chiet point of enquiry here is, how far, and for 
what reaſons, or whether at all, it 1s expedient to adhere 
to „ or whether it de Kerio, for Judges to 

attend 


„ 
attend to any other conſideration, than the en and 
E particular equity of the caſe before them. 
Precedents ought not to be incontrovertible, beeauſs 
this would give the ſentence of judges all the authority, 
Which we aſcribe to the moſt ſolemin acts of the legiſla- 
ture: yet the general ſecurity requires; that ſueh pre- 
cedents ſhould not be overthrown without * detection 
57 manifeſt error. 
1. That the diſcretion of Judges way: be bound by a 
en . 

2. And principally, that he ſubjed, where his legal 
intereſt is concerned, may know nne _— to 
act, and what to expect. 

(The ſuperintendency of -nitliatient: wi wot: con · 
trol abuſes of judicial diſcretion;if there was noacknow- 
Jedged ſtandard of what is right.] ; 

Without this knowledge the ſpirit of Santi, muſt 
prevail; and the worſt property of {lavery would be en- 
tailed on the ſubject, no aſſurance of his hte, or 
I of his dux. | 

However, from adherence to precedents two. incons 
yeniences — 23; | 

The hardſhip of particular determination, oo the in- 
dicks, of the law; as a ſcience. 

To the firſt we may anſwer, that uniformity. is of 
more importance than equity, in proportion as general 
uncertainty would be a e evil than 0 in- 
juſtice. 

The ſecond is attended with no greater inconveni · 
ence, than that of erecting the law into a e mw 
feſſion. 


'To a thinking mind this queſtion frequently « occurs : 
W * the maxims of natural juſtice are few and 
evident 


(%% 


e do there ariſe. ſo many doubts and controver- 


ſies i in their application? If a iyſtem of morality, con- 
taining both the precepts of revelation, and deductions, 
of reaſon may be compriſed in one moderate volume, 
what need of thoſe tomes of ſtatutes and reports. 
In anſwer to this it is to be obſerved. : 
17 That treatiſes of morality always ſuppoſe. fats 8 


alcertained, and the i intention. likewiſe. of the Pera to 


be „„ 


The diſcuſſion of theſe facts and the Fenn. of theſe 


intentions remain to exerciſe the enquiry, of , courts of 
juſtice, wherein the arbitration muſt proceed upon rules 
of evidence and maxims of credibility, with (which: the 
morality has no concern. | 


2. There exiſt a number of cafes i in which the ate . 
nature preſcribes nothing except that ſome certain rule 
be adhered to, which has been introduced by an act Sh. 


the legiſlature, or by cuſtom EY 
Thus inthe deſcent of lands, &c. poke Wiese propri-. 
etors, whether the kindred of the grandmother, or great 
grandmother, ihall be preferred. in the ſucceſſion; whe-. 
ther ſons ſhall be preferred | to daughters or the elder to, 
the younger, and in various other queſtions, which re- 


late to the right or acquiſition of pern moo 3; 


Many things are in their nature indeterminatey; as the 


age of regal diſcretion. a 


= 


Other things are perfectly bend as ho Nova he... 


ſhould be aſſigned and limited for defendants ro plead to, 


the complaints alleged againſt them, and almoſt all thoſe, 
rules which conſtitute. what is called the practice of the 
court. | 


his expreſled or implied, which involve a great. num- 
ber of conditions, natural Tufige can only refer to the, 

cuſtom of the count. acts von 
4. As the laws of nature require, chat the juſte en 8 
ments which a man enters into, ſhould continue in 
55 | force 


3. In contrads 3 — CE Fa, 3 i 


3 


: 


ca) 


wre beyond his own life, the private rights of perſons 
frequently depend upon what has been. tranſacted in 
times remote from the preſent. 

Thus in queſtions between lords of manors and their 
tenants; the King, and thoſe who claim royal franchiſes; 
in tracing boundaries, &c. old eon venants muſt be referr- 
ed to, concerning the exiſtence or conditions of which 
doubts muſt perpetually occur. = 

6. The quantity or extent of an injury is often dubi- 
ous and undefined, and cannot be afcertained by any 
rule which the law of nature ſupplies, as when a man 
may have ſuffered in his perfon by any aſſault; or in the 
f of his life by the Wanke * his wife or daughs 
tex, & 
gp Contre enges ariſe in the interpretations of written 

laws, originating in ſome contingency which the com- 
poſer of the law did not foreſee. 

7. In the deliberations of courts of james on et} 
ries queſtion, a difficulty ariſes between the attention 
Mh is due to the truth and juſtice of the cauſe be- 
teen the parties, and to the conſequence of the princi- | 
| ple which the precedent eſtabliſhes. 

Finally, one principal ſource of diſputation muſt be 
the competition of oppoſite analogies.” 

-Ouettions arife continually, which reſemble others, 
where the point of law is fixed, only in part. | 
It is in the reconciliation of different analogies that the 
contention 'of the bar is carried on: as in the ba: ood 
concerning literary and other property. 

The few queſtions referred to ſuperior courts fiew, 
that doubtful and obſcure points of law are not ail nume · 
rous as they are apprehended to be. 

There are two peculiarities in the judicial conflitution 
of this country, which do not carry with them that evi- 
dence of their propriety, E recommends ny | 
other ahh 5 a 3 _ T 


1 . 
I. The rule, which requires that, juries mould he 


unanimous in their verdict. 

To expect that twelve men Puk taken | 
ſhould be unanimous on a point eonfeſſedly nn is 
ablurd. 75 

The eſtects are not is detrimental as the Fe is unrea · 
N 

For in criminal proſecutions it operates o on the ſide of 
mercy: in civil caſes it adds weight to the direction of 
the judge, as the jury will naturally cloſe their hw ern 
bya ſubſcription to the opinion of the bench. 

However there would be more arri that the 

concluſion is founded in reaſons of apparent truth and 
juſtice, if it were left to a certain majority. , 
2. The choice of the Houle of wpaek as ur laſt and 
higheſt court of appeal. 

There is nothing in the conſtitution of that  alewbly, 
that ſhould qualify them for this arduous office, except 
that the elevation of their rank and fortune affords a ſe- 
curity againſt the influence of bribes. | 

The effect has proved the truth of this maxim, , That 

when a ſingle inſtitution is extremely diſſonant from 
other parts of the ſyſtem to which it belongs, it will al- 
ways find ſome way of reconciling itſelf to the analogy 
which governs and pervades the reſt,'? 
By conſtantly placing in the Houſe of Lords ſome of 
the moſt eminent lawyers, and by the undiſputed defe- 
rence which the members pay to the learning of their 
colleagues, the judges, the appeal is in fact made to the 
colle ced wiſdom of our ſupreme courts of juſtice. 

Theſe, however, e even if real, are minute imperfec- 
tions. | 

The equal adminiſtration of the laws is the firſt blei- 
ſing of ſocial union, and we enjoy this 1 in a mow 


ſection above any other nation. FEY 
"a = Of 


* 


5 70 J 
i Crimes and Puniſiments. A C. 9. 


„ 


The proper end of human puniſhment i is not. the fatis- 
kactlon of juſtice, but the prevention of crimes. 
By the ſatisfaction of juſtice is meant the retribution. | 
of ſo much pain for ſo much guilt ; which is the * 
{ation we expect at the hand of God. 1 
Now that, which is the cauſe and end of punichment, 
ought to regulate the meaſure of its ſeverity, W 
Hence crimes are not by any government puniſhed i1 in ; 
proportion to their guilt, nor in all caſes ought to be ſo, 
but in proportion to the difficulty pd neceſſity of pre- 
- venting them. 8 
Thus law denounces a | Gree. N againſt 
ſtealing goods out of a ſhop, than out of a houte. 
It follows, that puniſhments ought not to be. rendered 
ſevere, when the crime can be en by 215 other | 
means. | 
Thus ſince the 8 of 8 . the * 
guinary laws againſt aire or in the 
gold coin have ſlepr. 1 
A breach of truſt is a greater crime 1 other . 
but is puniſhed with leſs ſeverity, becauſe it may be 
prevented by proper cir cumſpection in choice of per- 
ſons, &c. &c. F 
Where the cas 4 18 n as in a ir, | 
&c. the ſentence of the law is. not leis ſevere, and is 
more rigorouſly executed, than. if no. truſt had inter- 
yened. | | | 
In purſuance of the 9 principle, the 8 with 
which any ſpecies of crime is perpetrated, is deemed a 
reaſon for aggravating the puniſhment. | 
Thus of this kind are Peep Realings. FG.  Realing. of 
cloth from tenters, &c. &c. | 
From the juſtice of an emmiſcient Cod, we may ex- 
1 . ff ar 


2 
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Com 


pect a gradationiof puniſhment: proportioned to the ile 


abſtracted from any foreign conſideration. 
This cannot be expected from eee eenanz 


whoſe authority over his fellow creatures' is limited” by x 


defects of power and knowledge, [5/05 yo Do ue au 
Tnere are two methods of eee jultite. 
The firſt method afligns capital nm few * 


fences, and inflicts it invariably. i © 


The ſecond aſſigns it to many 1 of offences, bur 
inflicts it only upon a few examples of each kind. 


1 latter method has been long e in this coun-· 


try. BL n 1 v ef e x9 971 1 
The I of en to the er Weed 1b 8 nd; 

ed on the conſideration, that the ſelection of proper ob- 

jects for capital punifnments depends on circumſtances; 


which cannot be aſcertained with that RY which 


is requiſite in legal deſcription. 

Hence although it be neceſſary, that the wid cit 
rity of the legiſlature ſhould fix by preciſe rules the li- 
mit, to which puniſhment may be extended, yet the mi- 
tigation of puniſhment may be entruſted without dan, 


ger to the executive magiſtrate, whoſe diſcretion” will 


operate on the circumſtances, 


If judgment of death were reſerved for a few ſpecies | 
of crimes only, many crimes of Wan in; | 


would go unpuniſhed. Ot 

If there were no power of relaxation, Loris woe 
undergo this puniſhment, when! it was h ee 
nor neceſlary. | 
By the latter . uſed i in Englund ew Aal 


ſuffer death, while _ dread and n of it en 


over many. 1 
. wiſdom of this ds excuſes the mulGplicity of 
fy 720 ter in _ . code. | 5 


Privately 


* 1 


(rm 5 

Privately ſtealing Sun: the perſon is a n the 
making of which capital, can hardly on er ve e on * 
abovementioned principles. 53280855 tri 

For it excludes every degree of Sing od: might be 
prevented by common circumfpeQion.  - 1 

The 1 of 1 is ne reſerved u to the 
chief magiſtrate. | Ft Do: 5m tin 5 

It is too high a e for many hands, or for: wy ins 
ferior officer in the ſtate. 8 

The King can beſt collect win, 8 9 is removed at 


the greaceſt diſtance from private moti ves. 
The exerciſe of this po is as much a «judicial at _s 


the trial of the priſoner. - 31 
Conſequently any pardiality i in the exerciſe of it is as 
heinous as corruption in a judge.” 


Aggravations, which ought to . the nan in 
| the ſelection of objects for condign puniſhment, are prin, 
cipally theſe three: repetition; cruelty ; combination. 
In crimes perpetrated by a multitude, it is proper to 
ſeparate in he NIH the e its from ** ſol⸗ 


Jouters.:-i:: 7 17 | 
This caſts an ee in the yy of ſuch confedera- 


J 


cies. 
Injuries effected by terror in Saha aw ny 


to be repreſſed, becauſe their extent is unlimited: be- 
cauſe no private precaution can protect the ſubject 
ggainſt them: becauſe they endanger life and ſafety, as 
well as property: becauſe they render the condition of 
8 50 wretched by a ſenſe of perſonal inſecurity. = 
"Theſe : regſons do not apply to your? I cirenm- 
ſpection can prevent, Ke. | 
In eſtimating the comparative 8 of crimes 
of violence, regard is to be had not only to the miſchief 
of oo ms but the fright N by the attack. | | 


. 


7 bj 
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This ron places a difference between breaks 
ing i into a dwelling : houſe by day and by night: this dife 
ference obtains in the puniſhment of the offence, by the 
law of Moſes, and i in the dodes of moſt countries 

Of injuries which are effected without force, the moſt 
noxious are forgeries, counterfeiting or diminiſhing the 
coin, and the OR - of 1 in Len courſe of hai 


w__ 


conveyance. _ 421 
Though theſe ſcem to o effect 1 7 yet their 
general conſequences, if they became Tena mould 
tend to lay waſte human exiſtence.., .. 

They who regard the divine rule of life fog Liſs awd 
blood for blood, may perceive with reſpect tothe effects 
of action a great reſemblance between certain atxocious 
frauds, and thoſe crimes which attack perſonal lafety. 

There appears a ſubſtantial difference between. the 
forging of bills of exchange, &c; where.credit is given 
merely to the lignature, and between the. forging of 
bonds, &c. where deceit might be e by proper 
eircumſpection in the parties. Cit 15576 «ved. 

The law however makes no HEE IS | 1 0. 
perjury i is a crime, the general a which 
might be put upon a level with the moſt flagitiqus fraud. 

The obtaining of money by ſecret threats deſerves ta 
be reckoned among the worſt ſpecies of robbery... 

The frequency of capital executions in this country 
owes its neceſſity to three eauſes; much liberty, great 
cities, and the want of puniſhment ſhort of e 
ing a ſufficient degree of terror. 

With reſpect to the firſt, the Jealonbey with which 2 
free people watch their liberties, will not permit the 
control, which is exerciſed with ſucceſs in arbitrary go- 
vernments, ſuch as the maſter of a family rendering an 
account of all his inmates, the patrol of ſoldiers in the a 
dr &c. &c. ; 


With 


( 

Wick reſpect to the 16) great cities s preſent. eaſier 
| bpportunities: and incentives to Ubernitifn, enable them 
to eollekt in confederacy, afford nee leit, c. &ci 
248. A ratiſportation which 1s the ſentence fecond in the 
order of met rate] anſwers the POPE of 0 very 
imperfectly. | 
>\Beetvuſe it is a {li gh puniſhment to ole who have no 
kane. SHOT $113 £ 2719235! Wis 

Becauſe the puniſhment 1 is e and unk wi 

This chaſm is the ſeale ot . ee two 
W ae ee ee 

1. It extends the ſame puniſhment to riches, of differ: 

abide: 0 Bln 

2. Paniſhment ſeparated by a wide interval are af n- 
ed to eri mes hardly diſtinguiſhed in their guilt. 

The end of e is rwofold, amendment and | 
example. eien | | 
2TH The firſt little has been Wected eriminels generally 
Fenithing more hardened.” 

Pardons at the point of At Wien now aud chen 
have great effect, but cannot be often repeated. 

Ot the reforming puniſhments, ig. ar imprifoomens 
pro omiſes'the moſt fucceſfſs. 
As aber ion to labour is the kult from Which half 
the vices? of lo life proceed, puniſhments ſhould be 
contrived with a view to che D of this = 22 
Aribn.” „„ E431 859 Ho | : 

A portion of the ns earnings by labbut ſhould 
de left to his uſe, and confinement 7 be meaſured 
vy quantity of wack; 5 ” 

The principle queſtion is what t to 40 with criminals 
after enlargement. 1 

It is worth the attention of all, Who wiſh well to the 
country, to conſider what means will beſt anſwer the 
two great wp of — and diſperſion. 
1 orture 


. 
K 
we 


* 


„ as 

Torture is applied to extort confeſſions of gil, or 10 
dee da the pains of death. i 

The queſtion by torture is equivocal in its craig pain 

operating in like manner upon the innocent and guilty; 
P.oalſe accuſations may be extracted: from the e | 
from the other. 
Barbarous ſpectacles Rd els to "pede . de 
Srave the public feelings, or. fink mens? abhorrenee of 

the crime in their commiſeration of the criminal. 
That mode of puniſhment i is preferable, which aug: 

ments the horror of the i without e ; 
the public ſenſibility. . 

Infamous puniſhments. are to he Weng to "ollomodl | 
univerſally deteſted, and to offenders ſenſible of ſhame: 

The certainty of puniſhment. is oy more eee 
than the leverity. N WD, 2 

Criminals encourage 8 more Wh 05 W 
of eſcape, than compare. the fruits of their crime ith, 
the probable pain of puniſhment, _. E 

Thole contrivances directed . 1 of 
crimes are moſt efiectual, WRISK. faciliate the TO 
of criminals, | 

Upon this principle, he ſcrapaldvihal of juries i in: 
demanding proofs of a crime, of which its nature and ; 
ſeereſy ſcarcely admit, is injurious to fociety. | 

It encourages villainy by confeſſing che impoſilie . 
of bringing villains to juſtice. UT 

Two maxims are gener * cauſe of theſe hoer 5 
cious acquittalss. Bb 
Aft.“ That circumſtantial exidence fall tort of poſi 1 5 
tive proof. . 

This is untrue, a concurrence of well at 
circumſtances being a ſtronger ground of aſſurance than 
PR teſtimony unconfirmed "ye: einne N 

E11 2d. & That 


76 * „ 


2d. 4 „That it is Fe for ten Sully to eſcape, than 


that one innocent ſhould luffer.“ 


But the ſecurity of civil life being crotefted by the 


drbad of puniſhment, the misfortune of an individual 
cannot be put in competition with this object. 

Though every care ſhould be taken of each indivi- 
dual, yet courts of juſtice ought not to be ann * 
every e e of danger. | 


Of Religious Eſtabliſhments and ＋ 70 oleration. 


C. 19. 


ww religious eſtabliſhment i is no part of Chriſtaniy, it 
is only the means of inculcating it. 

No commands were delivered by Chriſt for eſtabliſh- 
ing any form of church government, with a view of 
fixing a conſtitution for ſucceeding ages, to be adopted 
corny where, and at all times by Chriſtians, | 

This reverſe is . accounted for by two 
reaſons, ; 
iſt. That no preciſe confiſtuticin could be Rüde, 
adapted equally to the church in its primitive Mate, 


with the condition it was to Se when become a na- 


tional religion. 


Adly. That a . def) ignation of offices among 


His primitive miniſters might, by interfering with the 


civil policy, have obſtructed the progreſs of the NE 


itſelf. 

The authority Wee of a church eſtablihment is 
8 upon its utility, “ as a ſcheme of inſtruction.“ 
Tphe notion of a religious eſtabliſhment t comprehends 

three things. - | 
1ſt, Aclerg y. Fl ' 
ke 7 A legal proviſion for their maintenance. 

Las Confining that proviſion to the teachers of a 295 
ncular ſect of „ W 


1 * * 1 
N 8 
* 


»] 


In defending eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments the firſt and 
fundamental queſtion is, Whether Chriſtianity can be 
maintained, unleſs a claſs of men be ſet apart from other 
employments by public authority, to the ſtudy and teach- 
ing of religion, and the conducting of public worſhip? . 
A clergy is neceſſary, becauſe. it is an hiſtorical reli- 
gion, and requires a peculiar and very comprehenſive 
branch of knowledge, the dead languages, Jewiſh hiſtory, 
&c. and becauſe the ordinary office of public teaching 
requires qualifications not uſyally to be met with amidſt 
the offices of civil life, | 
_ To obtain theſe qualifications ſtudy, preparation, lei- 5 
ſure, and a peculiar education are neceſſary.  _ 
zd. Whether their maintenance ſhould depend on the 
will of their hearers, or be aſſigned by law? 
To the ſcheme of voluntary contributions there. are 
the following objections: 
That they depend on e therefore no per- 
mament maintenance. 
That people might be compre to rennt their in- 
tereſt to religion. 
That the miniſtry would 8 degraded by the idea of 
| begging. 
3d. Whether this proviſion ſhall be confined to one ſi ect 
in preference to all others of irreconcileable ppinions? 
This queſtion is dependant upon another, viz. How 
and by whom ſhall miniſters he appointed? 
If our ſpecies of patronage be retained, a teſt is neceſ⸗ : 
fary to prevent diſcordancy gf opinions bet een the N 
teacher and congregation. ' 55 
If the appointment be in the hands ot the „ pa- 
riſhes, there would be endleſs diſputes among the diffe- 
rent ſects about the choice of the miniſter. 5 
If it be in the ſtate, a national religion cqmmences im- 
mediately, „ 
1 „ The 


tay 


17 he legal maintenance of a Honey? without a legal 
preference of one ſect to another, ſeems practicable only 
in a mode ſaid to have been adopted in North America. 
Every man is obliged to contribute towards the main- 

tenance of religion, but the choice of the 1 to whole 
miniſters he contributes, is left to himſelf. 1 

To this mode are the following iebmemne ner: ah 

ft. That it is incompatible with the firſt ltninGs of 
an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, the diviſion of the couns 

try into pariſhes of a commodious extent. ads | 
2d. That ſtrifes and an intereſted ſpirit of 5.0 put 
would ariſe, where the pecuniary ſucceſs of the different 
miniſters is made to ene on 1 e and wealth 
of their followers. 

Of a national religion a teſt is the immediate and oy” 


diſpenſible conſequence. - 
Teſts are liable to be unjuſliibly e extended, ws a 


plied, and continued. 
They check inquiry, violate_ Bberty: enbäbe the 
conſciences of the clergy by tem n them to prevari- 
cate, and from the changes i in men's'opinions in religion, 
come at length to contradict the actual e of _ 
church. | 
If the diviſion of the country into diſtricts, with 2 
miniſter to each, in which all churches agree, be a ſub- 
ſtantial part of a religious eſtabliſhment, the queſtion oc- 
curs,—- Whether equality or diſtinction of orders among 
the clergy, conduces moſt to the ends of the inſtitution. 
In favour of our fyſtem are the following reaſons: 
- "Yhati it ſecures Ae and ſubordination —_— 25 | 


clergy: 
That it diet for each rank in telt life it corre: | 


ponding miniſter : 
That it is an allurement to men of talents to enter 
into the church, and a ſtimulus to the induſtry: of thoſe 


who are in it, | N : | | 
| A 


| A-national religion dent dl abliſt d, how: fall Dif. 
4 treated? eiu e: „Hils eiii Mino en 


This queſtion is bende by anorher,— Whether the 
civil magiſtrate "ny nn. a meien in religidus 
matters at all? ig eee 
They who ren nil aa from ſome ſſipu- 
Aion with its ſubjects contend, that religion was:except» 


ed out of the ſocial compact, and that in an affair be» 


tween God and a man's own conſe jence, no authority 
could be transferred from the latter to another... 
We, however, who derive it from the wilY/of.God, 


alla v the magiſtrate to int erfere in every matter tivdl 
and religious, as far as it rene 1ts general ten. 


dency to the common gad. ant n: n s 
But religion pertaining to the inteveſte of a life to OW 

lies beyond the provinee of civib government. 

Las, when they interfere even in mates 


pl, with temporalss % br nod: e 207 


My ſalvation is out of me power at n man to affect, but 


even my life may be taken away on account of my reli 


gion, becauſe it may be taken away from any man for 


any realon, that the n 1 Germ ns hs to 


the general good. | 
As religion too can be ti to 8 9 Sin 


. 0 hg * LS > «2 =o TY 


of life, its exemption from the controul of laws mighe 


afford a plea to exclude civil eee rom all: S ge 
rity over the ſubject. * Fort na 1 Tia 

Still it is right “ to wk God . cha cath 

In religious matters the right of the magiſtrate to or- 
dain, and the obligation of the Pa to bes 6 ng A 05 
very different. | 

This difference ſeldom abiding in civil aegis 1541 

The law authorizes what it enjoi ass. 


But when laws, by exacting particular modes oy wor- 


ſhip and tenets of faith, contradict what a man thinks has 
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been declared by God to be true, whatever ole the tate 
has to juſtify its __ me PW nr a gs none to . his 
„ eee 2 
The concluſion from the: avis: wi may be, 
tie as to promote the ſalvation of men is to promote pub- 
He happineſs, the ſupreme magiſtrate may and ought to 
enforce in any manner that religion, which he . . 


moſt acceptable to God. 


But the clauſe in the above propoſition, « general te ten- 
| bene, obliges the magiſtrate to reflect, 
it. Whether the religion he wiſhes to propagate, bis 
. to ure the eternal nn. of the . 
ject. 

zd. Whether the means he —_— will eſtabliſh vic 
Tehgion. 

3d. What will be the + conſequence of a yenaryd djs 
tion of this interference? 


| What degree then and ſort of interference of ſhear 5 


laws in religious matters 11 moſt benefit rn. happi- 
neſs? 5 

Our en e this head will ber e regulated * 
two maxims: 

1ſt. That any 1 15 of Chrifanit is e than no 
rrligiunn 
: 2d, That the Gels of faith is beſt, HOI is n 
From the firſt it follows, that when the laws eſtabliſh 
a national religion, they exercile a power and interfe- 
rence, which in their ow ny may benefit man- 
kind,. 5 

But which Wie mall the mmigiſteare eſtabliſh, his 
own, or that which generally prevails? | 
Aſſuming it to be an equal chance, whether of the twe 
religions contains moſt truth, the latter ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed, if to teach the people their own religion be eaſier 

and Atter, than tg ood them to another, | 
10 | | Vina 


| - * 22 ) | 
uns theſe principles we muſt derchmine the caſs of 


Saab? 40089 
T oleration as far as it ds ads of W ä 
and ſecures men in the profeſſion of their religion, is ex - 
pedient, and their right, as it WL Ns to the 'propagss | 
tion of truth. + 17 
The confining a lubject to ohne 83 e is a nebd- 
leſs and grievous violation of natural libertix. 
\ Perſecution never convinces, but forces men to "pre 
varicate, and diſgraces Chriſtianity, — oO 8 
Serious books ſhould be tolerated; but the enen 
of ridicule and invective upon ann ſubjecks 1 
juſtly be reſtrained. - 90 
Of complete toleration, that is, of tt diflenters 
into offices and employments, A We bong: enter- 
tained; | ty 13; 
For their opinions may be incompatible wh ad "UI 
ſary functions of civil government, and EEE Juftty 
their excluſion from employments. 
Even diſcordancies of religion, that not at al l affect go- 
vernment, may render men unfit to act e in por | 
lic tations. 7 -- Toy 
This aſſertion is altogether n mine werd 
are no tenets in the religion of the ſeveral ſects, that 
actually prevail, the quakers excepted, which * | 
tate men for the ſervice of the ſtate. „ mY 
In two caſes the teſt ns are *pplied, and my be de- 
fended. 3 2 atPÞ 
1ſt. Where two Ph es are contending for eftabliſh- 
ment, for one muſt have a decided LaperioriBy e 
to put an end to the conteſt. 


22 at T 21 a 


ad. Where ſome diſaffection towards the ſubGfting.s go- 
vernment is connected with certain religious diſtine: 


tions. ee 4 be „ e 
The 


SS. 


1: heteſtivju Un) 


the: polizical principles, , rather than encounter 


l ee principle of 1 
though it is not to the religion, that the laws object, but 
totheiteligion 29 a mark of difaffettion, .. n | 
But why does not che legiſlature direct nls ef againſt 


through the medium of religious 5 
Pot this there are two-an{wers. Nein. 1 
1ſt. The laws fear not opinions, — Sede ness 
political inelinatiens can certainly be detected only by 
the diſcovery of the religious Gs Nin, eh FRAY 
and wont to be connected. Sd igen nad 
ad. That when men renounce ie neben ho 
commonly quit all connexion with the eee mg 
churck they have left. F 
be reſult of all is a 


2 — That a mee ee ee e 


ce tional religion, guarded by a few articles of peace and 


& comforinity,/ together: with a legal proviſion for the 
*'clergy:of-that religion; and with a complete tolera- 
© tion of diſſenters without any other exception, than 


hat ariſes from the conjunction of dangerous political 


«diſpoſitions with certain religious tenets, appears to be 
not only the moſt juſt and liberal, but the wideſt, and 


ſafeſt ſyſtem, which a ſtate. can adopt.” 11 


of Population and Proviff on ; and of Lgricul. 
ture and. Commerce, as. Jubſervient thereto, 


* 
1 r Thos K.. | 


4 ww va 


The final view of all rational politics i is to produce the 
| greateſt quantity of happineſs in a country. 

The riches, ſtrength, and glory of nations have n no 
farther value, than as they contribute to this end. | 

"2d. Though we ſpeak of communities as of e 
beings; nothing really exiſts or feels but individuals. 


3 — the OE of conditions and 
| extreme 


— + N 9 


tion of their 9 | GR” 

A larger portion o of 8 is enj 1 by 7 e 
poſſeſſing the means of healthly ſubliſtence, that can be 
produced by five, with every n of A and 


luxury. . 30 . C 


7 ÞL 
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Hence it follows, chat the improvement of . Population 
is an object, which ought t to be e to WP other 
political purpoſe. ; W 

A competition can feldam ariſe between! the adyance- | 
ment of population, and any meaſure, of real utility, as 
whatever tends to make a people bappier, tends e to 
render them more numerous. 3 

Various indications demonſtrate the tendeney of 1 na- 
ture. in; the human ſhoes to a continual, increaſe. of 
numbers. 5 ue. att. a 1 

What cabſes confine or check the natural progreſs of 
this multiplication? - | | 
: | Evidently the ERR ofa a country muſt "Oo, — 
the inhabitants are already ſo numerous, as to exhauſt 
| But in the moſt cultivated. r regions, dhe nuniber of 
marriageable women, ho remain in each country un- 
married; and the quantity of waſte or. mifmanaged fur- 
face ſew how. much both. the, numbers of the inhabi- 
tants, and the, produ tions, of the earth, may be au 
mented. 5 : anch ot wvd nets 

Even ii in our own n country, ban highly it. be eul- 
tivated, the meg, of dey nen might | be in- 
creaſed fivefold... 3 TEE” 

The fundartental RR on 1 — ſubjeck of popnle- 

tion is this—“ Wherever the commerce between the 

& ſexes is regulated by marriage, and a proviſion for 

that mode of ſubſiſtence, to which each claſs of the 

; E 1 community 


omed, can be procured Vith eaſe 
ere the number of people will in- 
& 9 Ha the 3 as well as the extent, of the 
© increaſe, will be een to the detzroe! in which 


E: theſe cauſes exiſt,” 
This propofition contains _ rept, © 1 
xt, © The neceſſity of confining the intercourſe of i — 
@ fexes' to the marriage union. Becauſfſe 
It is only in che marriage union, Kt this eat 
15 fafkciently rr 
"Family Eftabliſhiments alone are fined to ſve A fre 
, celnen of generitions. 3 coin W 7 


Nature Has provided a ſtimulus Ciel to etre me 
ZE 2 of marriages, while the Hale, ſex are prohi- 
by | bited from Irregular gratifcations. e ATR 
Therefore, whenever ſubfiſtence is become ſearce, it 
behoves the ſtate to N N over er e morals Fink 
increaſed folicitude. is ine ao 
2d. It ſtates as a IS to. the wecel of po pu ation, 
«the eaſe and "certainty with which a proviſion can be 
e procured for chat mode of ſubliſtence, to which each 
& claſs of the community i is accuſtomed. 33 
It is not the eaſe and certainty of procuring a 6itka- 
"tice merely, but of that kind of fubfiſtence which cul: 
| tom has eſtabliſhed in each country. 8 
' At preſent habitual ſuperfluities in bath, Nation of 
He are become actual wants, and men will not marry, 
when by ſo doing they are to reduce their wants to the 
mere ſuſtenance of nature. To 
Three cauſes worthy of Ainet conſideration rnb 
this point, upon which hy fate and | pics Ire of * | 
tion depend. 5 | 
I. The mode of kving which aQually obtaifs in * 


coun try. 


4 wo 


. 1 % 
China, 1 fiſh forms the principat food, * is 
_ cafi fy procured; and Hindoſtan, Where nothing ig 


eaten but rice, which is profuſely plentifol;(ahd in warm 
climates food is the only necellzry of life) are populous} 


- notwithſtanding the i injuries of a. deſpotie and unſetiled 


government: but ſhould any revolution of manners 
introduce a taſte for fleſh; it 
ſary of life, and from this change alone 1 1 


would ſoon ſuffer a A great diminution. FRV S234 en 443 -- 


Hence may be underſtood the, true evil of Mur 

As it ſupplies ay ont ao e mes + þ it 
aſſiſts population;̃ a eee 

But when by rendering the accommodations of ie 


a #5 . 


more artificial, it encreaſes the difficulty of maintaining 


a family, the effect of it t 1s, tar. ered ns are 1 tres 
quent. 3 e N 
Luxury, therefore, meh wichen v view to popu⸗ 
lation, acts by two oppoſite effects, and it is probable, 
that there exiſts A point to which luxury may aſcend 
with advantage to the r and it rv ern it 
begins to be prejudicial. ; EIU 
Though this point depends on clin too _—_ 
cate to admit of a preciſe Winden =_ Java. * 
rules may be eſtabliſhed. © 
1. Of different kinds of luxury thoſe are moſt innocent 


which aford emp men to mu greater number 07 are 


tiſts, &c, N 
24. It is the diffuſcon rather an the degree of iar 
which is to be dreaded as a national evil. 


As the miſchief of luxury i is its obſtructing marriage, 


while it is confined to the few, the rich, much of the be- 
nefit and little of the evil is felt; but He! it deſcends 
into the maſs of the people, it RENATA Te pe of 


Families in an alarming degree. id? 


fo 4 F% 


it would ſoon become a neceſ- 
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J "v1 1 That the cond dition moſt tavourable.: to ren _ 
i that of a laborious frugal people, adminiſtering to the. | 
| demands of an opulent luxurious nation. : : 

II. Next to the molle of living, we are to gender 

*% the quantity. of proviſion ſuited, to that mode, which 
8 is either raiſed in the country, or imported j into ie ae 
The extent and quality of ſoil being given, the guan. 
tity of proviſion varies according to the kind. 

Tiles IS univerſally Fee e to paſturage, as the 
in i the oon of human be, 

It alſo affords. e ment to much grenter numbers, 

.. -The;kind and quality. of proviſion, together with the 
extent and capacity of the ſoil being the ſame, the quan- 
tity will vary according to the ability of the br 
and the encouragement he receives. 5 

The greateſt, misfortunę of a country is an indigent ; 
tenanzry ; ; this evil is felt, where agriculture is account- 
ed a ſervile employment; where farms are extremely 
ſubdivided; where leaſes are aa, or are of ſnort 
on precarious duration D 

A ſmall capital cramps every. operation of r | 

The true encouragement of huſbandry, is the ſecuring 
to the occuprer, (i. Cc, he whe procures the labour, and 
direQs-the management, whether tenant or proprietor) 
an excluſive right to the produce, ſo that the Ns } 
of every improvement go to the improver. | | 

Hence the objection. to the holding of lands by the 
ate, the, king, corporate bodies, &c. as ſuch proprietors 
ſeldom contribute much either ot attention or expencę 
to the eſtate, yet claim, by the rent, a parf of BE profit 

of every improvement upon it. 
This complaint can n. be obviated by « long] Jeales 
WA fixe — 


C * 


III. The 


n 


diſtributed. © 
The principle of f exchange” is the : only anivetal 
pringiple of diſtribution. N 


The only equivalents to be offered in exchange are , 


power and labour. 
All property is power, and money is the repreſentative 


of power ; this is neceſſarily confined to a few, and is | 


ſoon exhauſted : but labour Is a rr fund, and. in 
every man's poſlefſion. . v 
Employment muſt therefore be the aten of diſtri 
bution and thus it affects population _ directly.“ eng 
(It. s erroneous to conſider the production and the 
diſtribi tion as independent of each other. : | 


The quantity produced will evidently be regulated by 


che demand on fale, which alone excites the diligence 3 


of the huſhandman. But the demand depends on the 
number of thoſe, who can TOY. in D other 
fruits of induſtry.) 

It affects population “ indirectly, 
ſtock of proviſion, by furniſhing purchaſers. 

On this baſis, its ſubſerviency to population, is found. 
ed the public benefit of trade and foreign commerce. 

We acknowledge the benefit of thoſe few trades, and 
that ſmall portion of commerce, which ſupply the imme- 
diate wants of life, as food and clothing, &c. but-of more 


than half our trade, and almoſt all our commerce, it may | 


be aſked, 


o How, ſince they add nothing to the ſtock of provi» 


„ ſions, do they tend to increaſe the number of the 
„ people? : 
The anſwer is contained in the diſcuſſion of another 
queſtion. * „Since the ſoil will maintain many more 
5 than 


1 1. The di iRribution = Shad! bad of equal 1 
conſequence with the production, becauſe the plenty of 4 
proviſion only benefits Ff according as it is 


as it augments the | 
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than it can employ, what muſt be gone, ſuppoſing, ths | 

4 guntry to be full, with the remainder of the inn, 8 
45 itants?” . 08 

They, Who Payr a als to the produce of the bei 5 
either by the rule of partition or their labour, will not - 
part with their property for nothing, or rather will! not 
raiſe more than they themſelves Want, or can e 
for what they want. 

Or if they were willing, ſtill the fs enor mous mil: 
chiefs would enſue from 19 many remaining aer, 
ed. 

1 his part 12 find employment i in fabricating 
or procuring, what may. gratify or requite Sole, rey 
poſſeſs the produce of the ſpil. | 

A certain portion only of human labour e can be pro. 
ductive, the reſt is inſtrumental: both are equally ne- 
geſſary, nor does it ſignify, how {ſuperfluous the articles 
may be, which are furniſhed by trade, or, procured by 
commerce, , 

Let it be Bere, then, that agriculture f is ; the 
immediate ſource of human proviſion ; that trade con- 
duces to the production of proviſion, only as it promotes 
agriculture; that the whole ſyſtem of commerce has no 
other public. e than its ſubſerviency to this 
end. 80 | 
; To return „ 12 employment uniyerfally promotes popu- 
: lation,” EE 

Hence it follows, that every branch of commerce is s of 
public i importance in proportion to the numbers, to which 
it furniſhes materials for induſtry. | 

. The. firſt place, belongs t to the e of wrought 
goods, for Taw materials; | 

The ſecond place is Joe to that commerce which bar 
ters one-wrought article for . 

The laſt and loweſt ſpecies i is the exportation of, raw 


| materiale for [wrought goods, 
This 
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0 89 „ 
Thts Gade! 18 nanfaviourable to-popr PIE contaitth 
has demand for employment; either in what | $4 v rakes bur 
of the country, or What it brings into it. e e 

Of different branches of ef gene e thoſe are woft 
bpeneficial, in which the price of the wrought article ex- 
ceeds | in the greateſt portion that of the raw materials. 

he produce of the ground is never the moſt advan- 
tageous article of foreign commerce: under a perfest 
ſtate of public economy, che ſoil of the country ſhould 
be applied ſolely to the raiſing of proviſion for the inha- 
rente aue its trade be ſupplied by their induſtry. 

We have hitherto conſidered the inhabitants ot a coun- 
try, as ſupported by the produce of the country: but 
where the proviſion is imported, the reaſoning will/ap- 
ply to che article, which is exchanged * ee 
Whetlier it be money, produce, or labour. 70! 15 5s - 
Thus the Dutch raiſe madder, and chai it [for 
corn: aud earn money to procure the proviſion which 
their own country cannot ſupply, by eee * Per- 
duce of one country to another. 

The increaſe or decline of chis careying fads ul 
affect population in that country no Oy Ban ſimilar 
enen in the cultivation of the foil. r 2R9TY ft 


6 


Theſe few principles will enable us be e 1 
"effects 1 upon population may be expected from the follow- 
ing important articles of national conduct and economy. 
1 Emigration may either be the overflowing of a 
country, or the delertion. When a country is over- 
flocked with inhabitants, emigration neither indicates 
any political decay, nor in truth diminiſhes the * 
nor ought it to be diſcouraged. ; 
Where emigrants quit their country from inſecurity, 
| opprelſion, &c. it would be in vain to keep them at home, 
as theſe ſame cauſes would prevent their multiplicatibn | 
if they remained. N 
1 | | The 
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The 18 can eſfectually interfere with thoſe, ly 
ö r emigrate from the allurement of climate, nominal 

higher wages, &c: but from the aebmegt, to Wee W | 
claſs will always be but e ; 
JI. Colonization. We can lh es) it in its ten · 
dency to promote population in the parent Mie. 
Coloniſts naturally apply theinſelves to the cultivftion 
of the ſoil, in exchange for the produce they receive the 
manufactures of the mother country, which thus feels an 
increaſe both of employment and proviſion. 
Thus it promotes the two grand requiſites on which 
js geg the ſtate of: populations ae 4 * * 
n 5d» | 
i When the colony does ene eden nil * ex- 
portation of wrought goods, in whatever articles they 
are paid for, advances population in that ſecondary way. 
20H. Money. Where i it abounds the people are gene- 
rally numerous: for“ population: 1 is promoted by em- 
ploy ment, of which e 1s l oo ae and 
3 the cauſe. b 100 250 to 8 
Money Hows into a country in return "for its A eeeru, 
ali is retained in a country, by the country ſupplying 
in great meaſure its own manufactures. 
Still employment not money is the cauſe of population, 
for money may be plentiful, where the country i is poor 
and IIl-peopled, as Spain. | 5 | 
But, ſecondly, money may be an operative cauſe. of 
population, by ſtimulating induſtry, and facilitating the 
means of ſubſiſtence, neither of which depends on the 
price of labour, or of proviſion, but on the proportion 
they bear to each U 2 which Proportion: is advanced 
. the influx of money. _ 

It i is not the quantity but the conſtant taereste of that 

| quanuity of money, 7 577 which this advantage ariſes. 
n Taxation 


a 2 $ = 
* | * 
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IV. 8 are not neceſlirily prejudi cial 


to population, as they take nothing out of a country, 


The effect of Taxes upon the means of ſubſiſtence de- 


pends not ſo much on the amount of the ſum levied, as 
upon the object and application of the tax. 


Nevertheleſs in a great plurality of inſtances their 


tendency is noxious: the people muſt either contract 
their wants, and thus diminiſh conſumption and employ- 
ment, or by raiſing the price of labour, check the ſale of 
their productions and manufacture at foreign markets, 
even when taxes are levied on proper objects and for 


proper purpoſes. 
Abuſes are inſeparable from the diſpoſal of public 


money: as governments are uſually adminiſtered, the 
produce of public taxes is expended upon a train of gen- 


try, in the ee of pomp, or in the Py of 


influence. 
A wile ſtateſman will adjuſt his taxes ſo as to give the 


leaſt poſſible obſtruction to the means . fabi of 


the maſs of the people. 


A tax, to be juſt, ought to riſe upon che different claſſes 
of the community in a much higher ratio, than the ſim- 


ple proportion of their incomes: 
For it ought to regard not what men mes but what 


they can ſpare. 


A due proportion can Fw be W by a ſyſtem 
and variety of taxes mutually balancing and e 


one another. 5 
V. Exportation of bread-corn, Nothing ſeems more 


injurious to population than this, yet this Has been * 


policy of the wiſeſt legiſlators. 
For ( it is poll} to have enough without a ſuper« 


fluity.“ 


If the crop be adequate to the conſumption of a year of 
ſcarcity, i it muſt exceed the conſumption in a year et 
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| plenty, and the exportation of the occaſional redundancy 


does not leſſen the number een by the produce 


of the ſoil. 


Here the benefits of foreign commerce belong to this f 


in common with other fpecies of trade: beſide the en- 
couragement which the proſpect of ſale at a competent 
price affords to the induſtry of the huſbandman. 


Likewiſe in a newly-ſettled country, corn may not 


only form an export, but the prope can thrive by no 


other means. 


Except in theſe two caſes exportation of bread-eorn 18 


always noxious. 


VI. Abridgement of labour —does not in) ure W | 


tion. 


In proportion as each artiele can be afforded at a lower 
price, from an eaſier or ſhorter proceſs in the manufac- 


ture, it will either grow into more general uſe, or an 
improvement will take place in the quality and fabric, 
which will demand a proportionable addition of hands. 


From this reaſoning we may judge how far laws can 


contribute to population. On the diſſoluteneſs of man- 


ners, on men's mode of living and their artificial wants, 
which are the impediments to marriage, laws can have 


. | 


By their Sade thiy may promote ey, but 


without induſtry they can provide neither n 
nor employment. 


All attempts to Force trade by ws will be evaded; ; 


their interference in trade is ſalutary only when they 
are intended to prevent frauds. 
The chief advantage to population from the interfe- 


rence of law conbiſts.! in the n e of enk. f 


353 0 
For this purpoſe, the Jews of property ſhould be ad- 
juſted to the following rules; 

"2 e 


r 
a 


1 8 ( 966: 
1ſt. To give to the occupier all the power over the 
6e ſoil which is neceſſary to its perfect cultivation.“ 
2d, « To aſſign the whole profit of Every: improwenzen 
te to the perſons by whom it is carried on.“ 
It is of little conſequence in whoſe hands or to what 
extent land is, if it be rightly uſed. 
There exiſt in this country conditions of tenure which - 


condemn the land to perpetual ſterility. 


The right of common precludes each proprietor from 
improving his eſtate, without the conſent of many others. 

This is alſo uſually embarraſſed by maneriai claims. 

But, ſecondly, agriculture is diſcouraged by every 


conſtitution of landed property, which admits to a parti». 
cipatien of the profit, thoſe who have no concern in 


the improvement. This objection is applicable to all 
ſuch cuſtoms of manors, as ſubject the proprietor upon 
the death of the lord or tenant, or the alienation of the 
eſtate, to a fine Ld ih to the improved value of the 
land, 8 | 

But of all inſtitutions none is ſo noxious as that of 
tithes ;, theſe are a tax upon induſtry, and upon that 


| preciſe mode of cultivation, which it is the buſineſs of 
the ſtate to relieve and remunerate. 


No meaſure of ſo great concern is ſo eaſy and bene» 
ficial as that of converting tithes into corn-rents, which 
would fecure to the tithe holder an equivalent for his 


Intereſt, and leave to induſtry its entire reward. 


Of War and of Military Eſtabliſhments. 
Though the Chriſtian ſcriptures deſcribe wars, as 
crimes or judgments, the profeſſion of a ſoldier is no 


where forbidden or condemned. 


It is difficult to apply the principles of morality to the 
affairs of nations, becauſe the “ particular conſequence 


** ſometimes appears to exceed the value of the general 


rule. 
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For inſtance, an adherence to a pub creaty might : 


enflave a whole people, &c. &c. &c. 


Yet if the rules of relative juſtice are to be violated i in 


theſe caſes; if treaties are no longer binding, than whilſt 
they are convenient, and this opinion becomes general, 


almoſt the only method of averting or FRO the cala · 


mities of war 1s loſt. 


Together with thoſe maxims of univerſal equity, 


which are common to ſtates and individuals, there ex- 


ifts alſo amongſt ſovereigns a ſyſtem of artificial juriſ. 


prudence, under the name of the lau of nations. 
Its rules derive their moral force ſimply from the ge- 
nerat duty of conforming to eſtabliſhed regulations, but 
have all the virtue and obligation of a ge of natural 
Juſtice. 


War may be conſidered with a view to its cauſes and 
to its conduct. | en Ih 


The juſtifiable cauſes of it are deliberate invaſion of 
right, and the neceſſity of . e 9% the balance of 
power. . 


Whatever war has not for its motive precaution, de- 
fence, or reparation, is unjuſtifiable. 
There are two leflons of rational and ſober policy, 
which would exclude many of the motives of war. 
I. That princes ſhould “ place their glory not in ex- 


tent of territory, but in raiſing the greateſt portion of 
« happineſs out of a given territory.“ 


Enlargement of territory is not only not a juſt object, 


but moſt frequently is not deſirable from /64nd policy. 
In two cafes it may be of advantage both to the con- 


| 
querors and conquered. 


1 
A 
3 


1ſt, Where an empire thereby reaches Its — 


boundaries. 


2d. Where beir i Wouring ſtates being ſeverally too 
weak to defend themſelves, can only be ſafe by a junc- 


tion of their ſtrength, which conqueſt effects. . 
Ss N II. That 


8 
8 
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II. That cc national honour ſhould never be purſued 15 
« as diſtinct from national intereſt.” 

It is often neceſſary to aſſert the honour of a nation 
for the ſake of its intereſt. | 

But points of honour muſt be eſtimated with a refe- 
rence to utility. Se 

The conduct of war. Where the cauſe is juſtifiable, 
all the neceſſary means are ſo too. 

But war authorizes no act of hoſtility, which is not 
neceſlary, or conducive to the end and object ot the war. 

And it reſpects thoſe poſitive laws, which the cuſtom 
of nations has ſanctified, and which, being mutually 
conformed to, mitigate the Exlamities; of war, without 
diminiſhing the power or ſafety of belligerent ſtates. 

A ſtanding army only can oppoſe a ſtanding army. 

The diſcipline of a ſtanding army will always over- 
power newly-levied troops; and though a militia with 
a great exceſs of numbers may ſuſtain a flying war 


againſt regular troops, and though ſervice may transform 


it in effect into a ſtanding army, yet it would be neceſ- 
fary for almoſt a whole nation to £9 out to war to repel 
an invader. 

A people too ſo unprepared mul always have the 


ſeat of war at home. 


Regular troops alſo provide for the public ſervice at 


the leaſt poſſible expence ; becauſe they add more than 


any other to the common ſtrength, and take leſs from 


the national ſtock of productive induſtry. 


If the ſtate depends upon a militia, arms muſt be oor 


in the hands of the people at large. 


It ſeems doubtful, whether any government can be 


long ſecure amidſt this general diffuſion of the military 


character; for every faction will find itſelf at the head 


of an army. 


„Nothing perhaps can govern a nation of armed eiti- 
gens, but that which governs an army Deſpotiſm.“ 
„ | The 
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